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“BILLY” SUNDAY AND SCHOLARSHIP 
W. C. POOLE . 


Mr. Sunday makes very little claim to any- 
thing except that he is God’s messenger and 
that his message is orthodox. As one who has 
a score of times watched him handle and hold 
from fifteen to twenty thousand people, I have 
fully decided he is able to hold his own with all 
of his critics of all classes without aid from me 
or any one else. 

He claims only an unfinished common school 
education, supplemented by two years’ work in 
Northwestern University, and all the reading 
he has been able to do since he was converted 
twenty-seven years ago. If I could make the 
gift, I would present every city with a marble 
group of Abraham Lincoln, Elihu Burritt, 
Dwight L. Moody and Billy Sunday, to encour- 
age boys to improve themselves by the right use 
of their wasted opportunities. 

It was over a year ago that Mr. Sunday 
stood face to face with Eastern scholarship at 
the University of Pennsylvania, and won more 
laurels than he had ever won in the slums. At 
that time there seemed to be an epidemic of 
suicides preceding the winter examinations. 
While in the Scranton campaign, he was in- 
vited to come down and address the students to 
divert their minds, when a larger per cent. of 
them “hit the trail,’ and came forward and took 
a stand for a Christian life than is usually 
found among the same number of the tabernacle 
crowds. From that day he has had warm cham- 
pions among the 6,000 students at the Univer- 
sity. No class of people gave him a more en- 
thusiastic welcome in the Philadelphia taber- 
nacle than these men who came in great bodies 
and gave him greetings with their college yells 
and “Sunday.” 

Many of them doubtless came the first time 
to hear the “baseball player,” but heard of his 
Christ and went away to bring others, and all 
went out to work for him. 

I have heard the best platform and pulpit 
men in America, but I never heard one who 
could better use what he knew of science, as- 
tronomy, chemistry, law, government, theology 
and all other things which a public speaker 
should know than Mr. Sunday. I have never 
heard any man quote Shakespeare, and other 
writers, more appropriately and with greater 
power. He can take the very words of Mr. In- 
gersoll and show him to have been the most 
finished ingrate who ever lived. He can ask 
Mr. Darwin to explain one thing he has left un- 
explained and drive his defenders to cover. 
Where he secured some of his little gems of 
verse, I have not been able to find. 

In the cultured home of selected millionaires 


he pleads, without a word of slang, for conse- 
crated time and money that is being wasted, 
and wins them. At the business men’s dinner 
he just talks good sense in religion, asks them 
to show some profits for God, then suddenly 
calls for trail hitters, and they come in scores. 
With the street crowd packed in the tabernacle 
and standing as far out as they can get a sight 
of him—twenty thousand of them—no one has 
time to look around or whisper. 

He reminds one of a doctor who had so 
studied men that his diagnosis was always quick 
and correct, and though his remedies were few 
he knew how to use them. At times he is im- 
patient, but there is a sense in his indignation. 

His fervor, sincerity, religious emotion and 
dramatic power to portray his feelings have sel- 
dom been excelled even by our best actors. His 
logic is so simple but strong that there is noth- 
ing more to be said when he gives his con- 
clusion. He uses slang when it gives him more 
thought in less words. It comes like the rapier 
thrust or stab of the stiletto. It always hits its 
mark and never seems to miscarry. 

It is doubtful if there is a man in America 
today who knows the crowd and how to handle 
it'as Mr. Sunday does. His keen attention, 
alertness and power to take advantage of the 
situation was schooled on the ball field. His 
thought means action. Both thought and ac- 
tion in him have taken place before the average 
man has had time to think. 

He does not claim to be a debater, and will 
not be drawn into any discussion unless he can 
defend himself with the Bible. Terrible as he 
is in his denunciation of the saloon and all its 
kindred evils, he will not take the side that 
will divide the public, and distract attention 
from his religious message. Quick as a flash, 
he shows how it looks from God’s viewpoint, 
and then leaves the individual to decide his 
own action. To him “The fool has said in his 
heart there is no God,” and it might be added 
only the fool. 

I heard him ten years ago at the St. Louis 
Exposition, and did not hear him again until 
the Philadelphia campaign, in which I heard 
him from two to four times every week. His 
strongest point to me at all times seems his 
ability to pull up the tares without injuring 
the wheat. I have never seen a man who could 
knock, knock, knock so much evil without in- 
juring some good. He can kill a thousand ser- 
pents in a crowd of children and not injure a 
child. If I should try to explain his success 
from a psychological standpoint rather than a 
religious one, I would say that his ability to 
boost the good without helping the bad and to 
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knock the bad without harming the good was 
the secret of his success. 


He himself attributes his success to God. The 
newspapers say he gets space because he is 
news. Folks go to hear him—because they 
want to go. His converts say they hit the trail 
because he made them hate their sins. The 
preachers indorse him because he is the dy- 
namite to blast the Gibraltars of sin, the sur- 
geon who removes the cancer, and militant 
leader who enlists for battle. The universi- 
ties and Congressmen and Senators welcome 
him because he points and leads to a better 
day, and better national conditions. 


Blind Eyes Opened. 


A little boy was born blind. At last an op- 


eration was performed; the light was let in 
slowly. Then one day his mother led him out 
of doors and uncovered his eyes, and for the 
first time he saw the sky and the earth. 
“Mother,” he cried, “why did you not tell me 
it was so beautiful?” 
she said, “I tried to tell you, dear, but you 
could not understand me.” So it is when we 
try to tell what is in Christ. Unless the spir- 
itual sight is opened by the Holy Spirit, one 
cannot understand. — The Sunday School 
Chronicle. 


FROM “BILLY SUNDAY, THE MAN AND HIS MESSAGE.” 
Copyright, 1914, by the John C. Winston Company 
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She burst into tears as | 
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JUSTICE, KINDNESS, RELIGION 
A. J. MCKELWAY 


Text: Micah 6:8. “He hath showed thee, O 
man, what is good. And what doth the Lord 
require of thee, but to do justice and to love 
kindness and walk humbly with thy God.” 


A strange figure looming out of the misty 
past, this of Balaam, the son of Beor. Perfect 
type of the professional, of all ages and lands. 
One who uttered some of the noblest sentiments 
ever spoken by man, yet when moved by greed, 
showing himself blinder than the ass which he 
bestrode, so that he forever becomes associated 
with the animal of the long ears. A man who 
prophesied for hire, who encouraged the false- 
hood that the gift of God could be purchased 
with money, yet was careful to speak only what 
he believed that God had put into his mouth. 
A man with a singuarly elevated conception, for 
that ancient time, of the character of the Al- 
mighty—“God is not a man that he should lie, 
nor the son of man that he should repent’— 
yet who, with the “rewards of divination” 
tempting him, acted on the presumption that 
God would change his mind for the prophet’s 
gain. A most human character, considering the 
contradictions that go to make up the lives of 
us all. J 

One tradition about Balaam was recorded at 
last by the Prophet Micah, who belonged to 
the time of Hezekiah, the Great King. ‘“Re- 
member now,” says Micah, “what Balak, King 
of Moab, devised, and what Balaam, son of 
Beor, answered him.” 

And there is the question of Balak: ‘“Where- 
with shall I come before the Lord, and bow 
myself before the High God? shall I come be- 
fore him with burnt offerings, with calves a 
year old? will the Lord be pleased with thou- 
sands of rams, or with ten thousands of rivers 
of oil? shall I give my first-born for my trans- 
gression, the fruit of my body for the sin of 
my soul.” 

And this was Balaam’s answer, in the words 
of the text: “He hath showed thee, O man, 
what is good; and what doth the Lord require 
of thee, but to do justice, and to love kindness, 
and to walk humbly with thy God?” 

We can forgive Balaam his sordid life and his 
fateful death, for that. Coming out of that age 
of the world, an age of cruelty and blood, when 
even the Chosen People conducted wars of ex- 
termination, and human sacrifice, the giving of 
the fruit of the body for the sin of the soul, was 
a common thing—out of that age, we have this 
revelation of truth: “He hath showed thee, O 
man, what is good;” this revelation of duty: 
“He requireth of thee justice, kindness and 
reverence toward himself.” 

We have gone far beyond the period of hu- 
man or of animal sacrifices to propitiate Deity. 
We live in a more refined age of the world. Now 
we work men twelve hours a day, seven days 
of the week, at wages barely sufficient to sup- 
port life, and we propitiate by putting into ef- 
fect a beautiful plan of workmen’s compensa- 
tion. We atone for the facts of poverty and 
misery and inhuman toil and needless acci- 
dents and deaths by building libraries out of 
the income of a bond issue whose interest is 
paid in bloody sweat. We crush out competi- 
tors through the employment of spies as book- 


keepers in rival establishments, through rebate 
arrangements with complacent railroad sys- 
tems, and then we endow universities and foun- 
dations for the instruction of youth and the al- 
leviation of human suffering. We work women 
and children in cotton mills eleven hours a 
day, resist every effort to raise the age-limit for 
working children and to shorten the hours for 
the mothers of the race, and then, out of the 
profits of their industry beyond that which 
satisfies the stockholders, we build schools and 
churches and hospitals and playgrounds and 
do all manner of “betterment work.” We erect 
tenements with so little regard for light and air 
and even decency that we would not house in 
them our cattle or our horses lest they die, and 
rent these to our fellowmen, counting the un- 
earned increment as the capital on which we 
must have returns, and then we build mission 
churches for the poor and make large gifts for 
the conversion of the heathen into what we 
think is Christianity. We hire women by the 
thousands at wages below the cost of decent 
living and fill the houses of prostitution with 
our victims, but we are large contributors to 
the Magdalen homes. We believe with all our 
hearts in alleviating at not too great a cost the 
conditions that we have created, to the sacri- 
fice of human life, but to our profit. Will the 
Lord be pleased with these gifts any more than 
with thousands of rams or ten thousand rivers 
of oil? Will the costliest memorial church or 
the most heavily endowed foundation atone for 
that sin of the soul, injustice? 


I. Justice. 

Justice is but the echo in the heart of man of 
divine righteousness. We cannot conceive of 
the Deity as being less than just, and we are 
made in his image. Men do not always know 
what justice is. But if there is any current of 
American thought today that is running all in 
one direction, it is the demand among the masses 
of men for justice. And privilege of every kind 
must go down before the rush of that current. 
Some fear that much which is precious shall 
also be swevt away, and that the stream will 
run red with blood. So it may be, if the de- 
mand for justice grows at the same time intel- 
ligent and passionate, and justice is denied. 

The President’s address at this fortieth session 
of the National Conference of Charities and 
Correction declared that we have entered upon 
a new era. The theme of that address was the 
demand for social justice. He undertook to de- 
fine for us some of the forms of social justice 
for which we, as social workers, must strive. 
But it seems to me that the great problem un- 
derlying all of these reforms is that of the 
equitable division of the profits of industry. We 
are just beginning to talk about the minimum 
wage as a possibility. We have about reached 
the conclusion that the industry that cannot 
pay a living wage, cannot thrive without the 
cheap labor of little children, cannot exist with- 
out a twelve-hour day and a seven-day week, 
in the face of foreign competition, had better 
die. Why shall we not reach the standard set 
by the Social Service Commission of the Prot- 
estant churches and demand: ‘The highest 
wage that any industry can afford?” If this 
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means fewer yachts and automobiles and trips 
to Europe, it may at the same time mean the 
more frequent gratification of the average 
American ambition to save up four dollars and 
go somewhere, 

We have had many eloquent and stirring més- 
sages from the church to the social worker. In 
this demand that it stand for social justice, we 
have the social worker’s message to the church. 
The American pulpit, while not yet fully 
awakened to the demand for social justice, is 
sound at the core. Its preachers are preachers 
of righteousness, though they have not always 
seen its modern application. When it does see, 
when it does awaken, it will become the noblest 
agency for arousing the people to an insistent 
demand for justice in all the relations of life. 

We social workers have seen the family 
strugeling bravely just above the bread-line 
through low wages: falling below that line be- 
cause of a week’s sickness, or the cost of a fu- 
neral; falling into the hands-of the money 
shark, then becoming dependent upon society. 
We have seen that “poor rights were powerless 
and rich injustice strong,” in the courts of ius- 
tice itself. We have seen prostitution claiming 
its victims by the thousands. We have seen the 
mother leaving her baby in the care of iz- 
norance while she goes to the mill or to the 
scrubbing floor. 

We have seen the poverty of the family result 
in the neglect of the children, enforced neglect, 
until the juvenile court takes charge. And we 
have wrestled with the manifold problems of 
poverty in the city. 

Then we goto church and hear an interesting 
discourse on the Civilization of the Hittites, 
while the exploiters of their fellowmen sit with 
comfortable conscience in their pews and reck- 
on up their gains. 

JT am convinced that the great obstacle to en- 
listing the nowerful agency of the church in the 
eanse of social reform is the indolence of the 
pulpit. But the pulpit is not alone in resenting 
the necessity of exploring new fields of thought. 
The bar is equally reluctant to consent to a 
constitutional convention which may unset the 
precedents of a hundred or a thousand years 
and make necessary a new line of decisions. It 
is the problem of putting new wine into old 
wine-skins. 

But the pulpit must awake to the fact that it 
has to preach social justice if it is not to lose 
its remaining power for this generation. It 
must make the anti-social man as uncomfort- 
able as it has made the atheist or the libertine. 
The social worker has had to face another dif- 
ficulty which confronts the pulpit in speaking 
with absolute fearlessness for social justice. It 
has been often true that the means for the al- 
leviation of injustice were furnished by those 
whose selfishness caused the conditions that 
made the relief necessary. And money is sensi- 
tive and easily offended when the worker who 
uses it begins to suggest that justice is better 
than charity, a high wage scale more of a be- 
nevolence than betterment work paid for out of 
the profits of industry. 

II. Kindness. 

But if we are content only with doing justice 
or with seeing that it is done, we may be sure 
we shall do less than justice. Justice demands 
that I shall pay the uttermost farthing of any 


kind of obligation that I owe. But I become an ; 
unlovely character when I am just as exacting | 
that the uttermost farthing shall be paid me. 
Kindness is the overplus of justice. We must 
demand for others nothing less than justice. 
We must give to others something more than 
justice. Justice is a natural instinct, kind- 
ness a spiritual quality. Justice can be denied 
or granted to men in the mass. But kindness 
seeks out the individual. Justice demands the 
prevention of the social ills from which we suf- 
fer which the administration of equal justice 
will cure. But kindness accomplishes the sal- 
vation of the individual whom injustice has al- 
ready smitten to the dust. 


There is just as much danger of profession- 
alism for the social worker as there has always 
been for the minister or priest. But here is 
the corrective, to love kindness. And what is 
more to the point, when we demand justice for 
others while the law of kindness is in our 
tongue we shall be far more effective in secur- 
ing justice. 


If. Religion. 

The love of kindness is itself so near being 
the last of the three great words of the text, 
that we might say it is religion. Perhaps, more 
accurately, it is the inevitable outcome of re- 
ligion. Religion is the tie that binds a man 
to his God, whoever and whatever that God may 
be to him. And when our God is conceived of 
as infinite in goodness and truth, then the tie 
that binds us to him binds us also to our fellow 
man. It makes us devotees of justice and prac- 
titioners of kindness. 

Religion is what relieves the world of the 
monotony of standardization, because religion 
is and must ever be an individual matter be- 
tween God and the man. 

It is a false idea of religion against which 
social workers have made their noteworthy pro- 
test, that religion is concerned only or even 
mainly with the other world. For while we 
stand here between two eternities. yet the life 
that now is is infinite in its possibilities for the 
direction of the life that is to be. But religion 
must hold to the two-world theory of life, and 
it is equally an error, in our endeavor fo 
brighten and sweeten the life that now is, to 
ignore the life that is to come. Let us agree 
that it is a great thing to be engaged in the 
task of making this world better. But what 
about those who shall not live to see it very 
much better than it is now, ourselves included? 
Does it not help us to realize for future genera- 
tions a good world here, to know that there is 
a better world for us all, not so distant in time, 
nearer perhaps than we think? 

Is there any hope which we can implant in 
the hearts of men that will compare with the 
hope of immortality? But what about those 
who have felt only wrong and injustice here, and 
who must leave this earthly scene, with wrongs 
unrighted and souls trampled in the dust? Is 
there no recompense in another life? Does it 
hold us back from the task of solving our press- 
ing municipal problems, or rather does it not 
inspire us to their just solution, to “look for 
the city that hath foundations, whose builder 
and maker is God?” If we succeed in fixing the 
attention of men too strongly upon this world, 
even with the laudable motive of making it a 
better world to live in, do we not run the risk 
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of robbing men of something more precious 
than we can bestow? 

We fight for a shorter working day for wom- 
en, we shall perhaps live to see women ex- 
cluded from the ranks of the menial workers, 
the scrub-women, the washer-women. Yet the 
words of the Kansas poet, Eugene Ware, come 
to mind: 

In a very humble cot, 

In a rather quiet spot, 

In the suds and in the soap, 
Worked a woman full of hope; 
Working, singing, all alone, 
In a sort of undertone, 

“With a Saviour for a friend, 
He will keep me to the end.” 


Just a trifle lonesome she, 

Just as poor as poor could be, 
But her spirits always rose 
Like the bubbles in the clothes, 
And though widowed and alone, 
Cheered her with the monotone 
Of a Saviour and a friend 
Who would keep her to the end. 


Human hopes and human creeds 
Have their root in human needs; 
And I would not wish-to strip 
From that washerwoman’s lip « 
Any song that she can sing. 
Any hope that song can bring, 
For the woman has a friend 
Who will keep her to the end. 


I believe that the social worker must be re- 
ligious, though I am desirous that he shall be of 
a new type. It was old Dr. Archibald Alexan- 
der, of Princeton, who once rebuked an im- 
pertinent inquirer after his soul’s health, who 
finally asked him, “Well, haven’t you got any 
religion?” by replying, “None to speak of.” 
The social worker knows that some of the tra- 
ditional prohibitions of the church, as to what 
are called worldly amusements, are in fact the 
forbidding of that recreation which is one of 
the deepest of the needs of men. 

But on the side of the church let it be said, 
that the most, if not all social workers, owe 
-their impulse toward social service to her 
teachings. 

So we owe it to the church that we today are 
engaged in social service, if we are in that 
work because we love it and are not merely 
hired men. And our duty to the church is to 
protest against any false views of religion that 
do not magnify the service of our fellow man. 

Think of the mighty force of the organiza- 
tions that will act together. for social justice, 
when we can bring the churches and the syna- 
gogues to our way of thinking. The leaven is 
already working. Various church organizations 
are now establishing social service commis- 
sions, and there is a notable one representing 
practically all the Protestant churches. The 
Catholic church has its Conference of Catholic 
Charities, and the Jewish church its Conference 
of Jewish Charities. 

It is to the constituency which the Church 
has created and is continually creating that we 
must appeal now for the correction of evils. 
The church’s main mission is that of making 
bad men good and good men better. When it 
stops doing that, we social workers will find to 
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our cost that the good, the beautiful and the 
true no longer make their appeal to the hearts 
of men, and altruism will seem an iridescent 
dream, 

I hold that no man will ever accomplish much 
for the well-being of his fellow man whose 
own heart is not right, whose motives are not 
unselfish, whose life is not pure. We run the 
risk of undermining the foundations of the 
work which we have painfully builded when we 
ourselves fall below the moral standard which 
religion upholds. 

We have of old required that the minister 
should be of blameless life, and his usefulness 
is ended when he is convicted of falling below 
the moral standard that he has held up for 
others. And so must it be with us who have 
set ourselves for the bettering of social condi- 
tions. We must not ourselves be guilty of so- 
cial sins. For it is not we alone that suffer, but 
the causes for which we stand. d 

Finally, it is the thought of one’s own death 
that is the golden key that unlocks the soul of 
every man. 


Those of us who have been coming to these 
conferences from year to year begin to miss a 
familiar face, here and there. There spoke to 
us, two years ago, at Boston, a voice that now 
is still. I think I shall never forget the closing 
warning of Dr. Wines’ appeal for the improve- 
ment of our county jails, “lest we bring down 
upon our country the vengeance of Almighty 
God.” And now we say, “He is gone,” as after 
a while, sooner or later, men shall say of us, at 
these meetings, if we deserve to be remembered 
at all, “He is gone.’’ Does he live only in our 
fading memories? In the soon-forgotten pamph- 
lets and articles that he wrote? I do not be- 
lieve it. We cannot get the idea of immortal- 
ity banished from our thought until we shall 
change a thousand expressions of our common 


“speech. -We said when we talked of our friend’s 


death, “He is gone.” We speak of those whom 
he “left behind.’ Then he has gone forward. 
I should rather disbelieve all the teachings of 
material science than to believe that the man 
and the brute and the clod are alike in death. 
Man is mortal, man is immortal. I would not 
exchange for any earthly gift my faith that this 
mortal shall put on immortality. 


“T make delays, I stay my pace, 
For what avails this eager race? 
I stand amid the eternal ways, 
And what is mine will know thy face. 
The stars come nightly to the sky, , 
The tidal wave unto the sea, 
Nor fate, nor death, nor deep, nor high 
Can keep my.own away from me.” 


It is a well-known criticism among travel- 
ers that today few American citizens know 
the words of their own national hymn. I 
have been aboard a home coming steamer 
several times and proved the truth of the 
criticism. What, then. can be said of a recent 
responsible statement “that thousands of stu- 
dents and clerks and business men of the 
Japanese Empire can repeat without faltering 
the oriental translation of the American 
Magna Charta.” I have not yet met an Amer- 
ican who has memorized the Declaration of 
Independence. 
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A SPECIAL PRIZE OFFER. 

Two cash prizes, the first amounting to $250, 
and the second to $100, will be given by the 
American Tract Society for the two best manu- 
scripts offered under the following conditions: 

1. The manuscript must be found available 
for publication in book form, and shall be of a 
religious character with a strong Christian mo- 
tive. 

2. The manuscripts receiving these prizes 
shall become the property of the American 
Tract Society. 

The usual royalty on book publications 
will be paid to the authors in addition to the 
cash prize. 

4, All manuscripts submitted for these 
prizes should be typewritten or in a clear legi- 
ble hand in ink, and on one side of the sheet 
only. 

5. The length of any manuscript must not 
exceed 75,000 words. 

6. Manuscripts should be in the possession 
of the Society not later than October 1, 1915, 
and should be addressed to the General Secre- 
tary of the American Tract Society, Park ave- 
nue and Fortieth street, New York, N..Y. 

7. Manuscripts not receiving either of the 
prizes but accepted by the American Tract So- 
ciety will be published on the royalty basis by 
mutual agreement. ; 

8. The-decision as to the awarding of the 
prizes will be made by the Publishing Com- 
mittee of the American Tract Society. 

9. The money for these prizes is provided 
through the income from the George Wood 
Premium Fund. 


LANGE’S COMMENTARY. 


The preachers of America should feel them- 
selves indebted to W. P. Blessing of the West- 
minster Press, Dept. E., Chicago, Ill., for hav- 
ing made an arrangement by which the very 
best commentary ever published is put within 
reach, both on cash and payment plan, of the 
men on an ordinary salary. 


Lange’s commentary when published over 
thirty years ago was considered so advanced in 
some of its positions that it did not have the 
sale to which it was entitled. It is interesting 
to note that the positions taken then are those 
held by the reverent and very best scholarship 
of the present day. 

Rey. Johann Peter Lange, at that time profes- 
sor of theology in the University of Bonn, and 
Rey. Philip Schaff, at that time professor of 
sacred literature in Union Theological Semi- 
nary, New York, were the general editors. 

Some of the contributors to the Anglo-Amer- 
ican edition were men like Rev. Samuel Ralph 
Asbury, Edwin Cone Bissell, Rev. George R. 
Bliss of Crozer Theological Seminary, Rev. 
John A. Broadus of Louisville, Rev. Talbot W. 
Chambers of the Collegiate Reformed Dutch 
Church of New York, Rev. Thomas J. Conant 
and Rev. Howard Crosby, chancellor of the 
University of New York. 

The plan of treatment of the Scriptures is an 
exegetical and critical comment of each verse. 
This is much fuller and more definite than the 
treatment in the average commentary. Then 
there follows the doctrinal and ethical treat- 
ment and the homiletical and practical treat- 
ment in conclusion. 


fixtra sets of plates have kept the type in 
first class condition and we do not hesitate in 
giving this work our most hearty commenda- 
tion: 

We have been negotiating for the publication 
of this work for several years on our OWn ac- 
count and the fact that Mr. Blessing has out- 
bid us in the matter shall not stand in the way 
of our hearty endorsement of the work. 


A “LADIES’ DAY.” 

To promote better acquaintance among the 
ladies of the congregation a Methodist church 
planned a “Ladies’ Day.” Every woman who 
had come into the church during the past 
twelve months was invited to a luncheon by a 
lady who acted as her hostess. About 200 la- 
dies sat down to a luncheon, of whom about 
75 were new-comers, each one in charge of her 
hostess, who had paid for two tickets. The 
ladies who did not have any guests, simply paid 
for their own tickets. This method proved so 
successful as a means of interesting strangers 
and making them feel at home, that it is now 
proposed to make it an annual event. 


A SALOONLESS NATION IN 1920. 

Make this possible by educating the people. 
The 1915 Instructor Temperance Annual makes 
the best of campaign material. Send one dol- 
lar for twenty copies to distribute gratis, or to 
sell at ten cents apiece, thus making one dol- 
lar to continue the work of educating the peo- 
ple by distributing convincing prohibition liter- 
ature. Address Dept. E., Youth’s Instructor, 
Takoma Park, D. C. 


Bound Volumes The 
Expositor $1.00 


DURING MAY ONLY 


An overstock of bound volumes of 
several years ago inspires the special price 
of $1.00 each for certain volumes, during 
May, to reduce the stock and make room for 
newer books, 


The following volumes will be sold at $1.00 
each: 


VOLS. III, IV, V, VI, VU, vil 


These volumes are for the years, 1902, 


1903, 1904, 1905, 1906 and 1907. They 
contain a choice selection of illustrations, 
carefully indexed according to text and 
subject, for ready reference. 

Volumes bound in durable red cloth, with 
gilt lettering. Select volumes desired and 
send cach with order. 


F. M. BARTON, Publisher 
701 CAXTON BLDG., CLEVELAND, 0. 
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Year after year we come to the month of 
May with glad hearts because we are emerging 
from the winter into the glorious spring. It is 
a season of the year when new hope and new 
life stirs in every breast and the whole world 
of nature opens herself to every illumined soul. 

We were visiting at a brother pastor’s home 
the other day and found him fondly holding one 
of John Burroughs’ books about birds and out- 
door life. This is good reading for spring-time, 
for it teaches us not only to enjoy nature, but 
in coming closer to outdoor life we may come 
nearer to the heart of the God of nature. 

The editor wishes for everyone of his large 
family of readers a joyous spring with con- 
tinued spiritual successes. If the pastor has 
worked hard all winter for his church he ought 
now to get out into the sunshine and among 
the trees of the wood for a refreshing draft of 
ozone. It’s a good time for ‘hikes” and strolls 
with Sunday School classes and church élubs. 

* * * 


We still continue to receive letters of ap- 
preciation for this department, for which we 
are very grateful. We acknowledge the letters 
here because it is impossible for us to answer 
all we receive. The best way to make this de- 
partment more successful is to send to the 
editor all the material you can about your 
work. Send printed matter, church bulletins, 
and accounts of your social times. Tell us how 
you raise your money for church expenses and 
for benevolences. In fact, put us on your mail- 
ing list. Send everything to Rev. E. A. King, 
620 Malden Avenue, Seattle, Washington. 

MOTHERS’ DAY. 

In that bright little church paper, “Christian 
Builder,” published by the First Christian 
Church, of Macon, Ga., there is a fine article on 
“Mothers’ Day.” which we print below. Such 
an article should be printed and widely dis- 
tributed by every church preceding the cele- 
bration: 

“A mother’s love—how sweet the name! 
What is a mother’s love? 
A noble, pure and tender flame, 

, Enkindled from above, 

To bless a heart of earthly mould; 
The warmest love that can grow cold; 
This is a mother’s love.” 

It was James Montgomery who wrote these 
lines. No one knew better than he what was 
meant by mother’s love. Time and again dur- 
ing his stormy life he felt the power of this 
same mother’s love, and it is to his credit that 
he used his poetic gift to tell the world its 
meaning. 

The second Sunday in May has been set aside 
as “Mothers’ Day,” and it will be observed 
throughout the entire country. Special sermons 
will be preached at churehes of all denomina- 
tions, and many will wear a red or white car- 
nation, the flower which has been designated by 
the founders of this movement, - 
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E. A. KING 
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UUUUUU ACCA U UE Ce teat EULA 


Mothers’ Day was made a national day on 
May 10, 1918, when the House of Representa- 
tives in Washington passed a resolution rec- 
ommending observance of the day by the House 
and Senate, the President, his cabinet and all 
government officials. 


The day may be observed by wearing the car- 
nation; doing some act of kindness; the writ- 
ing of a letter to the mother far away; by a 
small gift or tribute to the loved one. ; 


How much we owe to mother, she who loved 
us first! Others may come and creep into our 
‘hearts and fill it with a love that is almost pain, 
but in its holy of holies there is kept a cham- 
ber inviolate for mother. Whatever of good, of 
gentleness, of generous impulse that had ever 
blossomed in our lives, to her should be given 
the credit. So today if mother is living, let us 
lay our votive offerings at her feet. If she is 
in the land of dreams, let us offer up a blessing 
that we are privileged to have such a sacred 
memory. 


PRINT THIS ON YOUR CALENDAR ON 
MOTHERS’ DAY. 
Suggestions for the Day. 

Live this day as your mother would have you 
live it; and 

Make it a day of pleasure to her through your 
loving thought, visit, gift or letter; or, by hav- 
ing her as your guest of honor. 

If she is not living, perhaps you can place 
on her grave the white flowers of love of fidel- 
ity, not as a morbid sentiment, but in glad rec- 
ognition that she was, to you, “the best mother 
who ever lived.” 

In her memory, remember the sick or unfor- 
tunate in hospital, home or prison, or some one 
else with whom a little joy goes a long way. 
It may set the blood tingling in the veins of 
those you think have no heart, and who may 
think you have none. 

The memory flower affords many opportuni- 
ties for a message of sympathy, brotherhood or 
courtesy. 


MOTHERS’ DAY SUPPLIES. 

Denominational publishing houses will sup- 
ply your needs. We have received a very inter- 
esting folder from The Westminster Book Store, 
400 Suter St., San Francisco, Cal. (other agen- 
cies probably carry the same), in which are de- 
scribed “An Order of Service for Mothers’ Day,” 
arranged by Mrs. Lamoreaux (40 cents a doz- 
en); a booklet, “Mother and Child” (25 cents); 
and another booklet, “My Mother’ (25 cents). 
A very interesting “Order of Service,” arranged 
by Margaret EB. Sangster, sells for 25 cents a 
dozen. There is other attractive printed mat- 
ter that ought to make the observance of this 
day very attractive. 


MOTHERS’ DAY et FOR GREATER 


Among the Mothers’ Day sermons in Greater 
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Boston were preached the following last year: 

“Our Mothers,” evening, Warren Avenue Bap- 
tist. 

“How Can Our Mothers Be Saved to Us?” 
morning, First Baptist, Jamaica Plain. 

“Mothers,” noon, Dudley Street Baptist. 

“Mother’s Flower,” evening, Tremont Temple. 

“The Mothers of Great Men,” evening, Union 
Square, Somerville. 

“Behold Thy Mother,” 
Congregational. 

“Our Mothers,” evening, First Methodist. 

“The Value of Christian Motherhood,” morn- 
ing, St. Mark’s Methodist, Brookline. 

“The Great Mothers,” evening, 
Street Methodist, Roxbury. 

“A Message for Mothers,” evening, First Pres- 
byterian. ~ 

“Modern Motherhood,” evening, Beacon Uni- 
versalist. 


morning, Shawmut 


Winthrop 


FATHERS’ DAY, 

The pastor of the Congregational Church of 
Campbell, Cal., inaugurated last year a new 
plan, that of a Fathers’ Day service. We have 
Children’s Day, Old Folks’ Day, other special 
days, including Mothers’ Day, and all this time 
the fathers have been left out. So with the 
hearty consent and co-operation of his church 
the pastor set aside the first Sunday of Novem- 
ber as the first Fathers’ Day service. 

The building was packed, special music was 
furnished by a fine men’s quartet, and a solo. 
A little souvenir was handed to each one, com- 
memorating the establishment of this service, 
which it is hoped will be taken up by other 
churches next year. 

The first Sunday of November was thought 
an appropriate day, for the crops in field or or- 


chard are largely in by then, and the busy fa- 
ther’s work brings him returns for his effort; 
or if he is a merchant he is just getting ready 
for the busy Christmas season with its extra 
work. The service was such a success that the 
church at Campbell will make this a permanent 
feature of their year’s work. 

It is not necessary to hold this celebration in 
November. We suggest that it be held in May, 
and that it be not far separated from ‘Mothers’ 
Day.” “Children’s Day” comes in June, and 
would be more forceful if it could follow the 
recognition of parental days. Try it out and 
see how it works. 


A MOTHERS’ DAY INVITATION. 

The following card of invitation, with an an- 
nouncement of services on the back, has come 
to our desk. We think they may be purchased 
of Joseph E. Bausman, of Philadelphia, Pa., 
542 East Girard avenue. 


How to Start A Summer Vacation Bible School 


We know of nothing of greater promise for 
our churches everywhere than the growing in- 
terest in the Daily Vacation Bible School. In 
The Expositor for April, 1915, page 426, we 
have given an account of the origin of this 
movement. To start the organization of such 
a church vacation school one should secure lit- 
erature from the headquarters of the National 
Vacation Bible School Committee, Bible House, 
New York, and interest your own pastor and 
church. i 

If the movement is to be introduced in a new 
district, one very effective method is to have 
one church take it up, and demonstrate what 
can be done. Secure the required amount to 
cover the expense, and proceed, as early as pos- 
sible in the year, to obtain the staff. In secur- 
ing the staff, you can secure valuable help trom 
the national director, Rev. Robert G. Boville, 
Bible House, New York City, whose knowledge 
of available and desirable students is at your 
service. 

It is very important that you send your stu- 
dent staff to one of the Annual National Train- 
ing Conferences, held in Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago and New York, and provide’a special 
fund to cover their expenses. Three days of 
such training will enable your students to be- 
gin work with a degree of confidence, which 
counts for much in dealing with children. 

Another method is to arrange a parlor or 


public meeting of ministers of the different 
churches, and philanthropic men and women of 
influence, inviting the National Director or a 
member of the National Committee, to present 
the movement to them. At this meeting organ- 
ize a representative committee to take the mat- 
ter in hand, raise the funds for several schools 
and proceed further as above outlined. 


Still another excellent plan is to interest one 


or all of the following agencies that should be 
interested. 


1. The Christian Endeavor Society, Epworth 
League or Baptist Young People’s Union, which 
ne languish for want of a definite mis- 
sion. 


2. The newly formed Brotherhood of Men, 
who are calling for a definite line of interest, 
and who would find in the support of a daily 
vacation Bible school a definite service to the 
local church to which it belongs, as well as a 
social service to the children of the city, to 
which it owes something. 

3. The various Sunday Schools of the dis- 
trict can be easily interested in the welfare of 
less fortunate children during summer days. 

4. The City Mission Society of your own 
communion is at a loss to know what to do in 
its mission buildings during the summer; here 
is the answer to its desire for service. 

5. There is a college close to you with three 
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or four hundred students in which there is a 
Christian Association, and a number of Student 
Volunteers. Encourage them to go into this 
field of service during vacation, and to estab- 
lish a school of their own in one of the neediest 
districts. Four women’s colleges and four the- 
ological schools are carrying out this program 
during the present summer. 

From previous experience we are told that 
the superintendent of the local Sunday School 
starting the movement should announce the in- 
tention to have such a vacation school with 
emphasis for at least two weeks before the va- 
cation school opens. 

While it is intended chiefly for children be- 
yond Sunday School influence, yet the children 
of the Sunday School can announce it to their 
comrades in the public school. The pastor 
should notice it and recommend his congrega- 
tion to co-operate. 

In some cases notice can be given at the pub- 


little ones, whose presence in the main school 
always leads to confusion. Such a staff should 
be able to manage a vacation Bible school with 
120 children in daily attendance, and where 
any one of the four departments falls below 
thirty, there should be immediate investigation 
of the cause. 

Where the school is organized by a woman’s 
College, the only modification consists in plac- 
ing a college woman as principal, and in choos- 
ing one of the four members of the staff for the 
kindergarten. 

It will be remembered that these vacation 
schools were started by college men and wom- 
en, and this’ is still the normal idea, but such 
schools are being increasingly conducted by 
men and women who are not connected with 
any college, but who have the leisure and the 
desire to do the work. School teachers help out 
wonderfully. Let no one hesitate to undertake 
this work because college students cannot be 


lic school commencement exercises. In addi- found. 


tion a notice should be posted in a prominent 
position on the church building. The following 
wording is generally used: 
Daily Vacation Bible School 
Opens here 
July ——- at 9:30 A. M. 
Good Bible Stories! 
Good Singing! ‘ 
Good Games! 
BOYS 
Would you like to make Hammocks? 
and Baskets? 
GIRLS 
Would you like to Sew and Weave? 
THEN COME. 

The daily paper should be utilized and stress 
laid on the unsectarian character of the move- 
ment. Neat invitation cards should be distrib- 
uted among the children of the neighborhood, 
by the church visitors and the staff of the Va- 
cation Bible School, whose presence and win- 
ning manners should be known on the sur- 
rounding streets, several days before the school 
opens. Let the public know in your announce- 
ment that the Bible is taught, so as to avoid any 
doubt as to your frankness. 

The usual equipment of a Daily Vacation Bi- 
ble School is, first of all, a man who knows 
what the movement is and what it proposes to 
do. The secret of success in such a school lies 
in its active, intelligent leadership. The ideal 
is pictured in the magazine, “College Ministry,” 
as follows: 

From the personal standpoint, and in con- 
gested centers, the staff should consist of an 
earnest, athletic college man, possessed of ex- 
ecutive ability, the power of maintaining disci- 
pline, a good knowledge of the Bible, and who 
should be personally attractive to boys and 
girls. It is desirable that he should be musical. 

For assistants there should be two earnest, 
efficient college women (preferably juniors), 
both of whom should be not only attractive to 
children but qualified to play hymns, songs and 
marches at sight, and to teach such simple in- 
dustrial work as sewing, basketry, raffia work, 
and even hammock-making. They should know 
the Bible and go prepared to teach Bible les- 
sons and tell Bible stories, as well as the prin- 
cipal. 

Ta addition, there should be a kindergarten 
student to take charge of and instruct the very 


For further information write to Rev. Robert 
G. Boville, 82 Bible House, New York City. 


HAVE A STREET WORK COMMITTEE. 
Rev. L. HE. Yahn, Mt. Pleasant, Pa. 

The enclosed card was printed in large quan- 
tity. The church here pays for all advertising 
matter, and they allow me to prepare the copy 
and get printed whatever I can use judiciously. 

A committee of ten of the younger men of my 
church was appointed, said committee is known 
as the Street Work Committee. They go out, 
two by two, each Sunday evening a half hour 
before the service and hand a card to every 
man whom they find on the street and who 
seems to be loafing. They pass them out in the 
hotels, restaurants and ice cream parlors. Also, 
they give a short personal invitation to come 
to the service. 


DID YOU SAY 
“| DON'T KNOW WHERE TO GO TO-NIGHT?" 
THAT’S QUEER, ; 


GO TO THE FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
HAPPY SUNDAY EVENINGS GOOD mus 
SERVICE LASTS ONE HOUR AND 15 MINUTES 


1- HOPE -2-C-U- THERE 
“A HOME-LIKE CHURCH” 
SERVICE AP 7 O'CLOCK L, &. YAHN, PAsy 


This committee meets with the pastor after 
the evening service and reports the number in 
the service to whom cards were given. These 
men and boys who thus come in often bring the 
card and hand it to the usher at the door. 


The men must observe and remember whom 
they invited in order to be able to know how 
many are in the service. It is producing re- 
sults, though only in use three Sunday even- 
ings. We are getting a number who would 
otherwise loaf somewhere. It brings us the 
people. 

The committee must be of men who are genial 
and pretty well acquainted in the city. The 
men back of the card do as much as the card. 
Then the service is an important feature. We 
aim, at short, popular sermons and plenty of 
good music. Such as a mandolin club, an or- 
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-of the work that is being done. 


chestra, a male quartette, children’s chorus. 
These win and hold the new comers. 


HOW ONE SUNDAY SCHOOL EXHIBITED 
ITS WORK. 

Sunday Schools, as a rule, do not attract suf- 
ficient attention to themselves. Too often the 
main body of the church knows little or nothing 
To overcome 
this defect one school in an outlying section of 
Salem, Oregon, recently had an entertainment 
as unusual as it was successful—a Sunday 
School exhibit, the creation of the fertile brain 
of the superintendent. 

At 7:30, headed by officers and older mem- 
bers of the school, the beginners bringing up 
the rear, the classes, with their respective 
teachers, left the church grounds carrying ban- 
ners, pennants, flowers, lanterns, and marched 
about neighboring streets. So well pleased was 
one of the local merchants that he sent over a 
box of candy as a surprise treat. 

On the return to the church the work actually 
being done with the International Graded Les- 
sons was shown. General exercises were held 
as usual Sundays, and each class in turn was 
given a few moments to state or explain its reg- 
ular study course and supplemental require- 
ments for graduation. 

The exhibit gave pleasure to the auditors, and 
it is safe.to say that even teachers and officers 
have a more comprehensive idea of the aims 
and methods of the school. The whole affair 
was evidence of the efficiency of graded work 
in a school representing homes of working 
people. 


PREACHING eat ae THROUGH THE 

Rey. Austen T. Kempton, pastor of the Broad- 
way Baptist Church, Cambridge, Mass., has 
solved his Sunday evening attendance problem 
by preaching his sermons in drama form, The 
first drama sermon attracted a congregation of 
over 200, the second increased to 500, the third 
to nearly 800, and the fourth Sunday evening 
the church was crowded to the doors by 1,000 
persons. 

The experiment began the last Sunday in De- 
cember, and continued through January. The 
usual program for Sunday evening was fol- 
lowed during February, but with much larger 
congregations than in the old days, and a sec- 
ond series of drama sermons were given during 
the Sunday evenings of March, all the congre- 
gations nearly or quite filling the auditorium. 

Mr. Kempton’s topics are carefully selected 
as a basis for preaching, and he presents a sim- 
ple but dramatic story, such as might be taken 
from real life and having the elements that 
touch the lives and appeal to the hearts of all 
classes of people. He has at least three char- 
acters in each story; and he impersonates each 
character. While he avoids sensationalism he 
makes his characters remarkably real and their 
personality is clearly drawn. 

Mr. Kempton frankly explains to the congre- 
gation that his purpose is to preach the gospel, 
and he makes one of the characters in each 
drama sermon give one of the most direct and 
effective appeals to Christian life and Christian 
service, and the drama sermon usually ends 
with one of the characters entering into a new 
and better life. 


At the close of the drama sermon Mr. Kemp- 
ton has an after-meeting for prayer, testimony, 
and to give any who wish to make a public dec- 
laration of their desire to begin the Christian 
life an opportunity to do so; and every evening 
at these after-meetings several at least have 
thus come forward. Probably not one in a hun- 
dred ministers could do what Mr. Kempton has 
been doing, because there are few men having 
his peculiar gifts, but for those who can preach 
in this way, there are great possibilities. 

Some idea of the drama sermons may be 
gained from the topics, which has included the 
following: “Sidney Strong Makes His Busi- 
ness Pay,” “The Fight for Life,’ “At the Top 
of the Tenement,” “The Night the Captain Kept 
the Ship Off the Rocks,” and the last one, “Love 
in Action.” 

ONE WAY TO FILL CHURCH PEWS. 

One hundred wayfarers from the streets of 
Chicago have united with the well-known Im- 
manuel Baptist Church of that city, as a result 
of a unique and practical campaign that church 
has made for them. 

On some cold nights last winter as many as a 
thousand hungry men entered this church to 
get warm and be fed. The pastor arrived at the 
church at six a. m., often opening the doors to 
a hundred men even at this early hour. Hun- 
dreds of men owe their present jobs both inside 
and outside of Chicago, to the free employment 
agency to which this pastor has devoted two 
whole days of each week for more than two 
years. 

The above notice is suggestive of the sad 
fact that churches expect men to flock to it to 
hear the gospel preached when in many cases 
the church does nothing practical to actually 
help men to solve their agonizing problems. 
Men have bodies as well as souls, and social 
service is as necessary as spiritual service. We 
are not learning this lesson very rapidly, but 
some day we may do so, let us hope! 


THE PENNY A DAY PLAN WORKS. 

A small church in Brockton, Mass., raised 
$400 recently by this plan to pay interest on a 
debt caused by the erection of a new building. 
The pastor called the scheme “The Penny-a- 
Day Fund.” 

Over 100 persons gave a penny a day, with 
the agreement that this giving in no way inter- 
feres with their other offerings. The plan 
worked well and the church realized $400 by 
this simple method. 


A SEASONAL PRAYER MEETING. 
Topics: The Lily and the Man. Matt. 6:28. 
Give the general lesson of divine provision for 

human needs and of trust, which Christ evi- 
dently emphasizes here. Then the similarity 
between the man God wants us to be, and the 
difference between the men we are, and the lily, 
may be pointed out by different people. 

1. The lily and man are both God’s work- 
manship. Both express a divine conception, 
and receive divine care. 

_2. Get the lesson from the humility of the 
lily (its lowly place, its attitude, its obedience 
to the law of its life). 

3. Get the lesson of contentment. 

4. The lessons of beauty through obedience. 
Trace the beauty of a son of God—like Jesus. 

5. Point out the law of growth. 
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Five Splendid Money Raising Plans 


We read the other day an article in “The 
_ Christian Endeavor World,” by Rev. H. E. Zim- 
merman, in which he told of five successful 
methods of raising money for churches. 


A mortgage of $3,000 upon the Lutheran 
church of this place was publicly burned at a 
jubilee service recently. The lion’s share of 
the glory for paying off this debt goes to the 
women of the church. 

When they undertook the work, they started 
to collect ideas, not cash. They reasoned that, 
if they provided the ideas, the money would 
come of itself. So premiums were offered for 
ideas. Every idea that seemed promising had 
a fair trial. 


1. The idea that seemed most successful was 
an elaboration of a plan originated in a neigh- 
boring state. This plan was to issue a book of 
quotations. Every person that contributed ten 
cents could have his name printed over his 
favorite quotation from any book. 


2. Another idea embraced a wider field. 
There were those that didn’t care to borrow 
their literature. It was, therefore, provided 
that every real or fancied poet or prose writer 
could have his production handsomely printed, 
just as written, at ten cents a line. Besides 
offering a chance for fame, the plan furaished 
good experience for young writers, because it 
taught them to economize space. One poetic 
artist put up forty cents to get this tender sen- 
timent in: 

“This world that we’re living in 
Is mighty hard to beat. 

A thorn comes with every rose, 

But ain’t the roses sweet?” 


The most unpopular man in town paid ten 
eents to get his name alongside this quotation 
from the Bible:’” Woe unto you when all men 
shall speak well of you.” Luke 6:26. 

Among the quotations from the poets the fol- 
lewing lines distanced all others as a favorite: 


“Honor and shame from no condition rise; 
Act well your part; there all the honor lies.” 
The book was a dazzling success. Hverybody 
took a copy, and some of the amateur authors 
bought several copies to send to friends in other 
towns. 


3. Another plan was the manufacture of 
rugs or mats from corn-shucks. In the early 
fall the women of the church drove out toa 
farmhouse, and asked the owner for the shucks 
they would husk from his corn. It was a stupid 
farmer that didn’t jump at the. proposition to 
get his corn husked free. The shucks were 
brought to town, and the skillful hands of the 
women wrought corn-husk rugs for muddy feet. 
The mats sold readily from fifty cents to one 
dollar a piece. 


4. A church in this community recently 
adopted the “coupon” method of wiping out its 
debt, and it worked admirably. The church se- 
cured eighteen firms in the town that gave 
coupons with all purchases made by members 
of the church or their friends. The coupons 
were good for from two to ten per cent of the 
purchases, and, after having been turned over 
to the church, were redeemed by the firms that 
gave them. 


In this manner the members of the church 
concentrated their trade, paid no more for their 
goods, and yet contributed a certain per cent 
to the church on every purchase. The church 
profited in this way, while the merchants got 
the benefit of the church trade. The pastor is- 
sued a neat card bearing the names of the mer- 
chants that gave the coupons. 

5. A neighboring church adopted the follow- 
ing plan to pay off their church debt: The 
debt was $1,500, and they issued their church 
obligations to the amount of $600 in small 
notes, from one dollar to five dollars, due three 
years after date, without interest, and asked 
their friends to further the cause by subscrib- 
ing for as many of them as they could con- 
veniently take. 

The proceeds of the notes were invested in 
calves, which was the safest and most profit- 
able investment that could be made, and which 
could be purchased for $9 to $10 a piece. They 
were distributed, five or fewer in a place, 
among people belonging to the congregation, 
who had some cattle of their own, and who 
agreed to keep the stock three years free of 
charge. At the expiration of that time the 
stock was worth from $2,500 to $,3000, and was 
then disposed of to pay off the notes, and the 
balance was applied to pay off the church debt. 


A JOHN 8:16 SERIES. 

The pastor of the First Congregational 
Church, of Newton, Mass., preached during the 
closing months of last year a series of seven 
Sunday morning sermons on John 3:16. The 
following list of topics will be serviceable to 
other ministers: 

The God and Father of Our Lord Jesus Christ. 
(“For God.’) 
The Dimensions of Divine Love. 
(“So Loved’’) 
The World as the Subject of Redemption. 
(‘The World’) 
The Mediator Between God and Man. 
(‘That he gave his only-begotten Son’’) 
Salvation by Faith. 
(‘That whosoever believeth on him”) 
The Wages of Sin. 
(“Should not perish”) 
The Nature and Blessedness of Life Eternal. 
(“But have eternal life.” 
—Selected. 


SPLENDID MISSIONARY PROGRAM. 

The Woman’s Missionary Society of the First 
Congregational Church of Toledo, Ohio, is con- 
ducting this year an “Overland Tour,” starting 
from New York in January, 1915. The program 
is divided into twelve studies, some of the 
unique topics being: 

Sleighride Through New England. 

A Box Car Ride. 

Circuit Riding by Motor Boat. 

On Mule Back. 

Trolley Ride to Sentinel Point. 

A Wheel and a Foot in Mormondom. 

Behind the Home Missionary’s Horse to his 

Home. 

At each meeting they had some give news 
items from various mission fields. Such a pro- 
gram is calculated to arouse the interest of 
many people. 
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HOW TO IMPROVE OUR BIBLE SCHOOL 
WORK, 


Some people have thought that when we 
speak of religious education we are urging a 
substitute for salvation, and for this reason 
they have not interested themselves very much 
in the modern religious education movement. 
But the real purpose of those who are advocat- 
ing religious education according to modern 
scientific principles is to actually reach the 
child mind, and the mind of youth, with proper 
spiritual and normal stimuli just at the critical 
time when God, through nature, moves in the 
hearts of his children. If others think that it 
is designed to put anything in place of Chris- 
tian experience they have not grasped the sig- 
nificance of the plan. 

We have in our church a religious education 
committee, and so far it has undertaken to im- 
prove the methods of the Sunday School. Its 
next step is to secure a director of religious 
education, who will be the executive officer of 
this committee with power to carry out the 
plans of the committee and to secure the co- 
operation of all the workers. Every church 
would be better off if it had such a committee. 

Such progressive methods are in line with the 
modern ideas of church efficiency, and any pas- 
tor would do well to write a letter to Dr. Henry 
F, Cope, 332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, for 
further information concerning such work. Dr. 
Cope will answer any pastor’s questions cheer- 
fully and send informing literature. We made 
reference to this educational opportunity in our 
issue for October, 1914, page 25. 


PERSONAL EVANGELISM AT WORK. 

Splendid reports come to us from a church 
in Fall River, Mass., where 41 people were re- 
ceived into the church at the Easter communion 
all on confession, and all but three of them 
either teacher or scholars in the Bible school. 
The beginning of a special attention to the per- 
sonal acceptance of Christ and church mem- 
bership may be traced to a new emphasis 
placed on personal evangelism in that denom- 
ination. 

For two months and more the effort had been, 
quietly and without a single extra meeting, to 
create an atmosphere of interest and thought- 
fulness. The pastor preached every Sunday 
morning on themes directly relating to the 
Christian life: 

What It Means to be Lost. 
What It Means to be Saved. 
Turning From the Wrong. 
Turning to the Christ. 

The Fellowship of the Way. 
Forward With the Master. 

In the Bible school the associate pastor gave 
several brief pointed talks on Decision, Joining 
the Church, Being a Christian, and kindred 
themes. The teachers of the Intermediate and 
Senior departments consulted together and 
prayed and sought opportunity to present the 
matter to their scholars. 

The plan by which the young people were 
brought face to face with the duty of deciding 
.was.very simple, and was, probably, the human 
explanation of the results. There was no de- 
cision day, and at no service was there any ef- 
fort to secure an expression of decision. But 
a schedule of hours was arranged by the pastor, 
in conference with the teachers, whereby a 


definite hour was set apart for each class of th 
Bible school of the two departments. 
“Four o’clock on Tuesday is the time re- 
served for Mr. Jones’ class,” and at that hour 
the pastor was at his desk in the chapel ready 


to talk with any member of Mr. Jones’ class — 


who wished to talk with him. The young men 

and women responded to the suggestion. They 

came singly, they came in groups. ae 
There was, above all things else, a spirit of 


quiet thoughtfulness, and without urging, with- 


out excitement, with just the combination of an 


atmosphere and an opportunity, decisions were © 


made. On Easter Sunday a beautiful new bap- 
tismal font, given to the church by one of its 
loyal and generous families, was used for the 
first time—The Congregationalist. 


ST. MARK’S, BALTIMORE, IN TRODUCES 
THE MO s : 
We are informed in a church paper that this 
most conservative Protestant Episcopal Church 
in Baltimore has introduced the moving picture 
into its Sunday evening service. The rector 
gives the exhibitions free. The pictures are in- 
teresting scenes and events transpiring in this 
and other countries, and are exclusively in- 
structive. Scenes from the Old Testament and 
the New will also be shown and briefly ex- 


plained. His ideas of the plan are given briefly _ 


in the following statement: p 

“Why should it be deemed a thing impossible 
to take the moving pictures and give them a 
useful place in the work of the church? The 
functions of the church are twofold; one deals 
with the natural and divine uplift of the soul 
toward God, and is concerned with worship in 
its widest sense; the other function is that of 
education, the training of the minds of the peo- 
ple in ideas and ideals, and, of course, this 
leads to worship, but it is not necessarily con- 
cerned therewith. 

“Historically in the church the stage, the ta- 
bleaux and later the picture and diagram have 
been used for this education. It is the step 
which St. Mark’s has taken, and it must work 
out well. 

“Why not have a moving picture of the Bible 
incidents if they will interest the church mem- 
bers, just as well as to have secular pictures for 
the amusement of the secular world? The only 
objection that I can see at this time is, the lack 
of sufficient films to properly portray the bril- 
liant characters in the Bible. 

“T believe, however, that if this new idea is 
taken up by more of the churches, it will have 
the effect of creating the supply that will meet 
the demand. The Bible is filled with beautiful 
and interesting stories that will be most inter- 
esting to any person. It will open up a new 
avenue of church work and increase the field 
for the moving-picture people.” 


TRY MOVING PICTURES IN A HALL. 

The pastor at Flushing, New York, has had 
great success with Hippodrome services. Once 
a month the church gave up its evening service, 
and the pastor and the church quartet con- 
ducted an afternoon service in the armory. The 
proprietor gave him free use of the building, 
the collections defraying the expenses of the 
moving picture films. 

Some of those used were Hsther and Morde- 
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cai, Blind Children and their Care, a story 
- founded on the picture, “The Doctor;” The 

Wonders of Nature, a child labor picture, The 
Street Beautiful, showing how children under 
_the influence of a cripple beautified a street; 
_ Dickens’ Christmas Carol, The Man He Would 
Have Been. : 

Great care was used in the selection of the 
pictures, Mr. Egbert seeing all of them before 
they were used. His cornetist, who had been 
with some of the greatest of the evangelists, 
said that he had never been in more impressive 
services. 

The building was taxed to its full capacity 
with the people that the pastor finds it difficult 
to reach by his regular church services. The 
pastor is a believer in a minister’s having an 
obligation towards his city and its righteous- 
ness. As a result of his work a dance hall that 
was openly violating the Sunday liquor law is 
now on its good behavior.—Exchange. 


CLUB’S CIVIC CAMPAIGN. 

Thayer Club, composed of the leading men of 
Crombie Street Church, Salem, Mass., has insti- 
tuted a campaign for civic righteousness. Con- 
ditions in the city having become intolerable, 
the club recently demanded of the mayor a bet- 
ter enforcement of the no-license liquor law, 
publicity being given the matter through ,the 
co-operation of the local press. 

As a direct result of this pressure drug stores 
and “blind tigers” were raided, hundreds of gal- 
lons of liquor seized and several so-called drug 
stores put out of commission. At the same 
time the club raised a vigorous protest against 
the prize fights, or so-called boxing bouts, then 
being held in the city and sent a petition to the 
governor, signed by the prominent pastors and 
leading business men. Promoters of and par- 
ticipants in the fights were arrested, fined and 
the contests discontinued. 

In the meantime the licuor situation is warm- 
ing up. The increase in liquor sales and drunk- 
enness has moved the Salem No-License 
League, Thayer Club and Associated Charities 
to open a room in the Associated Charities 
building where complaints and evidence are 
brought against illegal selling, and these com- 
plaints forwarded to the mayor. As one result 
a number of raids have been made, and Salem 
sewers flushed with huge auantities of liquor. 

On April 16, 200 representatives of the chureh 
men’s clubs of the city met in the vestry of 
‘Crombie Street with several of the leading 
moving picture show managers to discuss the 
question of Sunday moving picture shows. A 
vote at the close recorded a large majority, in- 
cluding some of the managers,.as opposed to 
the Sunday exhibitions. In these movements 
for civic betterment there has been a growing 
alignment of the churches which bids fair to 
present a solid front in defense of “the ideals 
and sacred things of the city.’ As a direct re- 
sult of the united protest of the church men’s 
elub, the mayor ordered the moving picture 
theaters to close on Sundays. 


CHURCH MEMBER’S ATTENDANCE CARD. 

Regularity in church attendance is desirable 
and not always easy to secure, especially in a 
large church. The following card has come 
to us from some pastor, but we do not know 
the size of the church. It would certainly help 


some to be confronted each quarter with an 
actual record of attendance and-where such a 
plan can be operated we recommend it: . 


MEMBER'S ATTENDANCE CARD 


I beg to submit to you a RECORD CARD of your attendance a! 


our church for the quarter ending 


MORNING SERVICES ATTENDED 


EVENING SERVICES ATTENDED 


S. SCHOOL SESSIONS ATTENDED 


Yours in the Master’s work, 


O. JONES-ROBERTS, Pastor. 


SOMETHING NEW FOR SERMONS. 


Rev. F. I. Haas, of Van Horne, Iowa, has 
preached two series of interesting sermons. 
One series was on “Hymns,” and the unique 
things about it was his method of using the 
hymns. During the service he had part of the 
hymn sung as a Solo, part as a duet, and some- 
times he made his sermon points agree with 
stanzas of the hymn, and when he did this he 
had the congregation sing the stanza imme- 
diately afterwards. 


For his second series he preached on the fig- 
ures and emblems in the church windows. After 
his new church had been decorated he preached 
on the new stained glass windows. He writes 
about it as follows: 


“We would fix an electric light on the outside 
of the figure, and for a little at the beginning 
of the service, we would turn out the lights in- 
side and give the people a chance to study the 
window. We began the Sunday after Christ- 
mas with the Star of Bethlehem, and ended 
Easter evening with Christ Before.the Open 
Tomb. It took well.” 


SUNDAY EVENINGS WORTH WHILE. 


Rev. T. S. Devitt, of Winona, Minn., has been 
doing some fine Sunday night work in his 
church. He recently preached a series of four 
sermons on “The Making of a Home.” His 
themes were as follows: 

“What is a Home?” 

Dust TNesEOMmelanas sec eters Rockwell 

Musical Evening—‘“The Elijah” ..Mendelssohn 

“Address—Courtship and Marriage” 

The Wedding. 

Mrs. Hillyer will play Lohengrin’s “Wedding 
March.” 

“The Art of Living Together.” 

Violin Solo. 

On his card of invitation he printed the fol- 
lowing bit of information: 

“A series of unsensational but practical ad- 
dresses on the commonplace and sacred every- 
day affairs of life that often are triflingly 
treated. The home, the saloon, the club, the 
choice of wife or husband, the engagement, the 
ring, the ceremony, divorce, and essentials of 
happy married life are among the topics that 
will be treated,” 
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BIBLE STORY SERMONS. 
Dr. Domer, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 
The Story of an Old-Time Gallows. 
The Story of a Leper. 
The Story of a Blind Beggar. 
The Story of a Coward. 
The Story of a Brave Man. 


PICTURES FOR YOUR BALOPTICON OR 
BONDOPTICON. 

So many pastors are using reflecting ma- 
chines for the display of opaque substances on 
lantern screens that we are glad to tell them of 
new sources of beautiful pictures. 

The George W. Bond Company, 14 West 
Washington St., Chicago, is putting out im- 
ported sets of “The Holy Scripture in Pictures.” 
They are colored art post cards, arranged, 12 
subjects in a set, so as to sell for thirty-five 
cents a set. 


If you love beautiful pictures of Bible scenes 
you should by all means send for a sample set. 
We have just secured some for our own use. 
The Detroit Publishing Company, of Detroit, 
Mich., also puts out similar cards under the 
title of “Little ‘Phostint’ Journeys.” 


Rev. H. F. Burgess, Station R., Seattle, Wash- 
ington, is making a remarkable success in the 
use of his reflecting machine in the Sunday 
evening services. He has an unusually large 
collection of beautiful post cards, and uses 
them effectively. Write to him and find out 
how he does it. (Send stamped envelope for 
reply.) 


SUGGESTIVE CHILDREN’S FEATURE. 

The pastor of the church at Glen Ellyn has 
been doing some really good work in behalf of 
the children of his parish. On a recent Sunday 
he arranged a special children’s service; at 
which sixty-three little ones—‘“‘and forty-five 
dolls’”—were present. But his average attend- 


ance of youngsters has been very close to this 
mark. 


This church has a special form of child mem- 
bership, arranged as follows in its constitution: 
“All children baptized in the church shall be 
considered as belonging to the church family, 
their names kept on a separate roll, and thev 
shall be known as ‘The Children of the Cov- 
enant.’ 


“The board of deacons shall appoint two as- 
sistants, who, with the pastor ex officlo superin- 
tendent, shall watch over the children, see that 
they are regularly brought to the house of God, 
and that they are given special and careful 
training in our Christian faith. When, in the 
judgment of the pastor and his assistants, such 
children shall have reached a satisfactory stage 
in their Christian growth, their membership in 
the church shall be publicly recognized in an 
appropriate manner after their names shall 
have been transferred by vote of the church to 
the active membership roll.” 


“Jesus did not trust himself to them.” Let 
us learn hence not rashly to put ourselves into 
the power of others. Let us study a wise and 
happy medium between universal suspicious- 
ness and that easiness which would make us 
the property of every pretender to kindness and 
respect, 


WE 
HELP 
YOU 
RAISE 


MONEY 
S 


$20.22 


FOR YOUR 
Church or 
Sunday School 
Easily Earned 


<zo2 ozm 


This Box of Toilet Soap contains 


7 assorted bars of our most 
popular Soaps—has a retail 
value of 70c—You sell it for 
only 50c. We will send 


any Church Organization, 
Sunday School Class, 
Ladies’ Society, etc., 80 
Boxes of our 7-bar Assorted 
Toilet Soaps, without one 
cent of money in advance. 

You sell the Soap at 50c a box— 
send us $20.00 within 30 days, and keep 
$20.00 for your fund. 


This is a Model Method Plan of 
Money Raising. 


Soap Easy to Sell—@'gR ius ace 


high quality. We have been making high grade Toilet Soaps 
for twenty-six years. The 7-bar Big-value Box sells readily 
at 50 cents. If your Class or Society consists of ten mem- 
bers, each member need sell only eight boxes. Or, you can 
have one or two members sell entire order, allowing them a 
commission for their work. Send for this liberal offer NOW. 
Remember, you take no risk—we agree to take goods back 
if you are unable to sell them. Fill out Coupon below, 
giving name and address of party to whom you wish goods 
shipped—name and address of your Minister—name of 
Church with which your Society is affiliated. 


CROFTS & REED CO., cafeicd"ii.. 


Crofts & Reed Co., Dept. B-235, Chicago, Ill 
You may send me 80 boxes 7 bar toilet Soap as per your 
offer. I agree to send you $20.00 when soap is sold. 


Ce i i ee eee i a i ari id 
er ei 
Ce i ee ae iy 


Ce i ere 
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BOOK LIST. 

One or more books of interest to ministers 
will be mentioned here each month, Only those 
requested by the editor will be considered. 

“The Golden Garden of The Poets,” by May 
Byron, published by Hodder & Stoughton, New 
York, brown cloth illuminated in gold and blue, 
ae 360, beautifully illustrated with colored 
plates. 


This is a book of lyrics of love and friendship, 
“arranged in a certain sequence, so that as far 
as possible they may assimilate themselves to 
the order of nature in a garden throughout the 
year.” This is one of the most beautiful books 
we have seen for a long time. It would make 
a charming gift. 


“A Treasure of Hymns,” by Amos R. Wells, 
published by The United Society of Christian 
Es Boston, Mass., blue cloth, pp. 392, 


In this book Dr. Wells tells interestingly the 
story of 120 hymns and hymn writers. Any 
pastor will find in this collection a whole world 
of information calculated to make the singing 
of hymns in his church more profitable and 
joyous. 

“Church Efficiency,” by D. C. Tremaine, pub- 
lished by Fleming H. Revell Co., Chicago, red 
cloth, pocket size, pp. 124, price 50 cents. , 

The author seeks to place in the hands of 
busy pastors a plan by which the methods of 
the “Efficiency Engineer” may be applied to the 
work of the church. He has chapters on or- 
ganization, finances, advertising and nine other 
interesting themes. This little book is full of 
good sense, and every church would be a bet- 
ter church if its pastor read and heeded Mr. 
Tremaine’s suggestions. 


“Romanism and Ruin,’ by the Rev. H. C. 
Morrison, D. D., comes from the Pentecostal 
Publishing Co., Louisville, Ky. 

This is a historical review of Romanism as a 
political power, of the results of her rule from 
the days of the massacre of St. Bartholomew 
and the revocation of the edict of Nantes down 
to the conditions of Spain and the Philippines 
in the present day. The author thinks that the 
nation should be warned that the Roman hier- 
archy is gaining a perilous influence in Wash- 
ington. Price 60 cents. 


A MINE OF WEALTH FOR PREACHERS. 

The writer believes that every preacher 
should make much use of the results of mod- 
ern excavations in Bible lands, both in preach- 
ing and teaching the Bible. People actually 
need to have their faith strengthened in the his- 
torical reality of the ground work of our writ- 
ten revelation. For this reason we are con- 
stantly calling your attention to the value of 
archaeological research for preaching and 
teaching purposes. 

In the Munsey’s Magazine for April, 1915, 
there is a splendid illustrated article of 33 pages 
on “Egypt, A New Chapter of the Land of Sixty 
Centuries,” by Richard Le Gallienne. The pic- 
tures alone are valuable and the maps are fine. 

In the same interest we wish to call your at- 
tention to a little fifty cent book on “Ancient 
Assyria,” by C. H. W. Johns, Litt. D., for sale 
by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. It has four- 
teen fine illustrations. 


Your ATTENDANCE 
By Usine ILLUSTRATED PRINTING 


It’s Church Printing with the 20th Century Touch 


On receipt of 25c I will send you a cluster of the 
brightest and brainiest church printing you have 


INCREASE 


everseen. Many in beautiful colors. Worth many 
times the price for ideas and suggestions it contains 


Jos, E. BAUSMAN, CHURCH PRINTER 
§42 East Girard Avenue, Philadelphia 


PRINTING 
for CHURCHES 


AVE money for yourself and your church 

by using our Printed Supplies for churches. 

We have cards for almost every occasion 
in church and Sunday School work, church 
calendars, weekly offering envelope system, 
the duplex envelopes, pastor’s holiday souve- 
nirs, motto cards, topic cards, birthday cards, 
class pins, novelty invitation folders, and lots 
more that you will be glad to know about. 
Write for our new catalog today. 


TheWOOLVERTON PRINTING 
& PUBLISHING CO., 0sacg, 1owa 


VOTES wom 


WOMEN 
MEN—BOYS—GIRLS 


A new plan for raising money for churches, lodges, ete. 
By the manufacturers of the now famous “MILE OF 
PENNIES” Plan. Write for full particulars. 


The Harrison Co., Inc., Union City Ind. 


“GOD'S WAY OF RAISING MONEY, 


THE ONLY BASIS OF PERMANENT ADVANCE. 


"Scripta giving a wee 
made easy 4 wil increase your offerings 30 per cent. 
and possible § Sample copy 25 cents. 
To be used H. William Pilot, Cleveland, Ohio 
in the every ee ee 
member-canvas. A : 
‘Try it. : Big : Pos 2 
cerca ~_ASPIRITUAL AND 
“nen of our FINANCIAL ACCOUNTING 
eee etion SYSTEM WITH GOD. 


Ask for literature. 


“ASK FOR LITERATURE. 


* 
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OUTLINES FOR SERMONS 


A CHOICE BARGAIN. 

“Buy the truth and sell it not.”—-Proverbs 
23:28. 

I. Religion is worth having. 

“Buy the truth.” 

What is beauty? A blind man’s question. 
What is truth? A sceptic’s question. An an- 
cient proverb says, “Truth is the hody of God 
and light his shadow.” Jesus said, “I am the 
truth.” 

II. Religion is worth keeping. 

“And sell it not.” 

The language of a good man is similar to that 
of Naboth the Jezreelite: “The Lord forbid that 
I should give the inheritance of my fathers unto 
thee.” 

Judas and Demas sold the truth for money, 
Herod for sensual gratification, Pilate for 
popularity, but the true followers of Christ 
would not sell the truth at any price. 


CHRIST KNOCKING. 
Rev. 3:20. 

I. Christ’s attitude toward 
soul. 

1. Heart shut against him. 

2. He seeks admittance into the affections 
and life. 

3. Some still disregard his desire. 

4. Nevertheless, he patiently awaits their 
consent. 

II. Man’s consent necessary to his salva- 
tion. Recognition of free agency in religion. 

1. God requires only what we can perform. 

2. Hearing and opening mean taking notice 
of his will and doing it. 

3. Christ willing to become the guest of 
each one. 

III. The promised privilege of his presence. 

1. He will delight in those who receive him. 

2. They find eternal joy in him. 


EVIL TEMPERS. 

“Take us the foxes, the little foxes, that 
spoil the vines.”—Song of Sol. 2:15. 

The little foxes that spoil the fruits of the 
true Vine. 
Selfishness that spoils Love. 
Discontent that spoils Joy. 
Anxiety that spoils Peace. 
Impatience that spoils Longsuffering. 
Bitterness that spoils Gentleness, 
Indolence that spoils Goodness. 
Doubt that spoils Faith. 
Pride that spoils Meekness. 
Indulgence that spoils Temperance. 


HEIRSHIP. 

“Joint heirs with Christ.”—Rom. 8:17, 

I. What does it mean? 

II. What, in God, was Christ heir to? 

a. His infinite wisdom. Col. 2:3. 

b. His infinite power. Matt. 28:18. 

c. His infinite goodness and holiness, 1 
John 2:20; 1 Peter 1:16. 

d. God’s glory. Heb. 1:8; 2 Cor. 4:6. 

e. God’s dominion—power over all things. 
1 Cor. 15:27. 

III. Who are heirs of God and joint heirs 
with Christ?—John 1:12.—R. A. Torrey. 


the unsaved 


So Eo RISO Re Nis 


OUTLINES. eet 
Cc. H. Rannels, Jersey City, N. J. 
Haggai 2:1-5. 
Haggai’s theme is, The Unfinished Temple. 
His mission was, (a) To admonish (b) To re- 
buke (c) To encourage the builders. 


1. Be strong—you can. 
2. Use your strength 


(a) To resist temptation. 
(b) To overcome difficulties. 
(c) In your prayer life. 

(d) In faith. 

(e) In good cheer. 


 (f) In the Holy Spirit. Ver. 5. 
3. Work ; 


(a) To build Christ’s spiritual temple. 
(b) To comfort the weak and distressed. 
(c) To encourage the despondent. 
(d) Work for your own church. 
(e) Work for definite results in soul win- 
ning. 

(f) Work in Christian love. 
(gz) Work for the glory of our Lord Jesus. 

* * * 

Haggai 1:8. 


Subject. Character building. The “Key” word 
of Haggai’s prophecy is, Build. Every person 
is a builder of character. The unsaved are 
building— 

1. Upon 

Unon 

3. UWnon 

4. Upon 

5. Upon 

6. Upon 


self. 
doubt and unbelief. 
indiscretion. 
the pleasures of sin for a season. 
superstition. 
earthly treasures. 
. Upon crumbling foundations. 
The Christian builds— : 
1. Upon Divine wisdom. (James 1:5). 
2. Upon God’s love. 
3. Upon faith. 
4. Upon Christ Jesus, the sure foundation. 


All who are building upon Christ are— 
re Preserved in the day of trouble. (Psalm 
2. "Free from the law, and under grace. 

3. Enjoying the peace of God in their hearts 
and minds. 

4. Prepared for the coming of their Lord. 


BOOK NOTES. 

“The After-Meeting” and “The Ingathering 
of Members,” are two dainty little books by 
John Balecom Shaw, containing his personal 
methods, the results of fifteen years’ experience. 
Earnest and judicious, these methods are heart- 
ily to be commended. The price of each is 
twenty-five cents net. Issued by the Presby- 
terian Board of Publication, Witherspoon Bldg., 
Philadelphia. 

“When I Have Crossed the Bar,” by James 
Robinson, is a discussion of the puzzling prob- 
lems of the other world, such as, immortality, 
the intermediate state, the second coming of 
Christ, the resurrection, the judgment, heaven 
and hell. Price, fifty cents net. Issued by the 
Presbyterian Board of Publication, Wither- 
spoon Bldg., Philadelphia, 
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SCINTILLATIONS 
CHRISTIAN F. REISNER, D. D. 


A missionary’s wife missed the emphasis of 
a foreign word and told her servant to beat up 
two girls and put them in a cake when she 
meant to say eggs. A newly arrived American 
worker tried to carry sympathy to a woman of 
India who had just lost her husband. He meant 
to say bereavement but he said: “I am very 
sorry that a rooster (instead of the word for 
bereavement) has come to you.” Another gave 
an order for a pail of hot water and a puppy 
was delivered. Another tried to tell boys to go 
home but wrongly inflected the word and in- 
stead told them to go to the devil. 

Another missionary who had his audience 
taken away by a conjurer with tricks proposed 
a contest. When the native had performed his 
best the preacher asked him to take out his 
teeth and put them back. He could not. Then 
the American removed his false set and 
through the wonder of it caught attention and 
preached. Little things can turn men or re- 
veal their natures. 

Mr. Weston, the celebrated walker, told me 
that he was offered ten thousand dollars to go 
into Chicago ten minutes late during a walking 
test. That would have enabled gamblers to 
make money. Hundreds of similar tempta- 
tions came. He said to me that if he had done 
that his conscience would have been weakened 
and so his physical strength would have been 
affected. 

Caruso recently went to Italy to worship a 
patron saint in the hope of thus regaining his 
voice. A New York daily editorially advised 
him to cease debauchery as a better cure. 

A sporting editor named five great pugilists 
who had fallen out hopelessly because they had 
lived carnally. Baseball players are not per- 
mitted to even play cards lest they over strain 
their nerves. 

An old lace-maker worked twenty years on 
one piece and when it was finished and sold 
it had become so much a part of him that he 
was homesick. So all our deeds become a part 
of us. 

Orthodox ministers frequently rebuked 
Father Taylor, the flaming sailor evangelist, of 
Boston, for his friendship for Emerson, inas- 
much as the Unitarian could not go to heaven. 
Taylor replied: “It does look so, but if Emer- 
son goes to hades, I am sure of one thing—that 
he will change the climate and emigration will 
set that way.” Father Taylor recognized the 
soul fruit. He could not fix. the case up 
theologically but he could not deny the facts. 

Specialists can tell us whether a specified 
bone came from a bird, a fish, a domestic ani- 
mal or a human. It is now possible to identify 
beyond the shadow of a doubt a drop of human 
blood from any other sort. Character reveals 
itself. 

Evil habits work. Herbert L. Swift, 33 years 
old, was by the plea of his brother committed 
to an insane asylum in Chicago the other day. 
Though worth a million dollars he had become 
a murderous iunatic through the use of al- 
cohol. The father had been an active and in- 
fluential member of the Methodist church. The 
two nephews of the Rev. Dr. Pullman, of the 


said: 


New York Conference, whose father gave us 
sleeping cars, both died prematurely because 
of carousals. 

A celebrated American married his wife 
while she was organist in the Sunday School 
of which he was superintendent. He forgot re- 
ligion in making money. Two sons came to 
them. One died of consumption. The other 
while in a drunken debauch committed suicide 
in Cincinnati some months ago. 

A son from a good home laughed with 
ghoulish glee the other day as a girl jumped to 
almost certain death from his flying automo- 
bile to escape his insulting words and actions. 
He then rode on never even stopping to see if 
she were killed. Such heartlessness seems on- 
ly to fit the tiger. 
~ Character alone supplies satisfaction. James 
T. McQuade, a millionaire, of New York City, 
told a reporter that money had ruined his home 
and happiness. He declared that it had turned 
his wife’s head and steel-chilled her heart. He 
“Now I am dissatisfied. I constantly am 
craving more money. My marriage was a fail- 
ure and I am constantly and unceasingly busy. 
And I know hundreds of others who are in the 
same way. A wealthy man never can live 
happily.” 

Mr. Carnegie said, “I know few millionaires 
who smile.” 

W. R. Stubbs retired recently from active 
business life. He was the most successful 
railroad traffic-manager this country has ever 
Known. He said: “We put.ten cents into the 
collection box at church and pay two dollars 
for a theater seat. It isn’t treating the minis- 
ters right.” The New York World commenting 
editorially said: “The essential is that in giv- 
ing so much to amusement and so compara- 
tively little to the church and to charity we are 
wronging not the ministers but ourselves.” 

Some men are choosing the better part. In 
the Central Presbyterian Church, of Rochester, 
there is an exclusive “Club.” It is composed 
of men who are each giving one hundred dol- 
lars to missions. The Big Brother movement 
has caught about 400 New York men of means. 
They take charge of one or more boys who have 
come before the juvenile court for law break- 
ing. Out of 1,242 boys turned over to them, all 
but twenty-eight had been cured and turned 
loose to be good citizens. Christ’s kind of 
brotherliness does cure. It does not make men 
effeminate. General F. D. Grant said at the 
Fort Tottan Y. M.C. A.: “Christianity instead 
of making a man less brave, as some men seem 
to think, makes him a better man, and a better 
soldier in every way.” 

Science has a thousand miracles illustrative 
of conversion. Poulson, a Scandinavian, has 
invented a phonograph which uses a steel disk. 
By electric appliances the human voice changes 
the very molecular composition of the hard 
steel plate. A telephone has been patented 
which reproduces anything held up before it. 
Photographs can now be sent by telegraph. 

A great Russian violinist was shown a 
Stradivarus of great age and fine appearance. 
Dr. Emerson said to him: “That must be a 
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very valuable instrument and capable of 
producing rare music.’ The musician an- 
swered: “That depends upon the company it 
has kept. If poor and cheap music has been 
played upon it then it has degenerated.” The 
very atoms of the instrument rearrange them- 
selves to meet the artist’s demands. If it has 
had high grade music then it is very valuable. 
The controlling life is the one that counts. The 
best oranges-are those grown on trees which 
have been grafted to the stump of a lemon tree. 
When frost blasted Florida oranges, they 
brought over a Japanese species and grafted 
them to old stumps and secured a tree that is 
not killed by frost. A sweet lemon is now dis- 
played on the New York markets. It has the 
same form and appearance but some magic 
has put sweet juice into it. God can lift the 
poorest into power. America is an answer to 
the old world’s cry for the superiority of 
blooded royalty. When Rev. Mr. Williams and 
C. M. Alexander were working together in 
evangelistic meetings they had a tent-cleaner 
in Iowa who insisted on accompanying them. 
Prof. Alexander said to him, “Why Fred, you 
could not go with us in the work. You can 
scarcely read. What could you do?” “O,” he 
answered, “I could take care of the tent, black 
your boots, do anything, but I must go with 
you.” In five years that illiterate man had 
won over twelve hundred people to become 
Christ’s disciples. Contrast that with this: 
James W. McNally, once King of the ‘Green- 
Goods-men,” broken in health was in prison 
with a pauper’s grave before him. He said: 
“Since the day I listened to Barney Maguire 
and left my ten dollars a week to the day I 
went into Joliet prison I made first and last 
$1,500,000. Once I controlled the police of 
Chicago and New York and now only the pot- 
ter’s field remains.” ‘“Listen,’ he said, “for 
every dishonest dollar gained, the gainer 
spends two, one in money and one in peace of 
mind. Let my fate and the fate of others like 
me be a warning.” 


What a chance there is to do good in the 
world! We moan over our limitations when 
we ought to be ashamed of our pauperish 
achievements. Stevenson did all his work while 
dying of consumption. Herbert Spencer never 
knew the absence of headache. Harriet Mar- 
tineau lacked the senses of hearing, taste and 
smell. George Matheson was blind. Professor 
Rauschenbausch who prays so marvelously in 
“For God and the People,” is stone deaf. George 
Eliot was much of her life an invalid; so were 
Mrs. Browning and Harriet Beecher Stowe, At 
46 Louis Pasteur had a paralytic stroke which 
left one side helpless. He was just in the midst 
of his life’s work and, in spite of this great 
handicap, during the next twenty-seven years 
he worked out all his theories of bacteria and 
inoculation which have revolutionized medical 
science. 


Some months ago Felix Adler introduced a 
great violinist at Hampton Institute with this 
story. Thirty years ago a rare musical artist 
named Douglas went to Europe and because of 
marvelous gifts and best training came back to 
America with high ambitions. But he was a 
colored man and race prejudice shut him out. 
He was compelled to trade his violin for a 


guitar to make a bare living. One day he: 
passed a house and heard a boy playing a vio- 
lin. He entered the house, found the boy, 
trained and inspired him. Douglas died at 


thirty-five, broken in spirit. But that boy isstoi4 


play for you. His name is Mannes, he will use 
one of the oldest violins in the world. He is 
Walter Damrosch’s concert master and one of 
the greatest players in the world. The rejected 
violinist lived in him. 

Dr. Arnold, dean of the medical faculty of 
the University of Missouri, one day started to 
luncheon with a company of six or eight stu- 
dents when he was met by the agonizing plea 
of a father whose child was choking to death 
with diphtheria. He sent a studen for in- 
struments. When they arrived he inserted the 
tube in the throat. But respiration was ceas- 
ing. Though suffering with a cold in the 
throat he did not hesitate a moment but put 
his mouth to the tube, after measuring his fate, 
and forced his own breath into the child’s 
lungs. The child lived. Three days later Dr. 
Arnold died from the disease he drew away 
from the child. He was asked, “Why did you 
not let the father do it?? He answered, “Be- 
cause he is the father and the child needs him. 
I am a bachelor.” That was the real hero 
spirit. 

Jacob A. Riis tells in his life of Roosevelt of 
a rough rider who was rushing up San Juan 
hill with his comrades, eager for the fray. 
Suddenly he beheld a negro with an artery in 
his neck cut by a bullet. If left there he would 
die. The soldier hesitated but a moment and 
then stooped by his side and held the artery 
shut until the battle was over and help could 
come. So he saved the negro’s life but lost the 
glory of the battle. 


All our experiences are to be turned into 
deepening and beautifying our personality. We 
cannot get the power to feed hearts with sym- 
pathy unless we ourselves suffer. Jesus him- 
self tasted death and thus came to understand 
our deepest agonies. 


Phillips Brooks tells of a painting he saw in 
Europe. It was the picture of an angel feeling 
the points of the thorn-crown of the Christ 
brow and the eyes had a look of empty wonder. 
The angel could not understand pain. But 
the captain of our salvation was “touched with 
the feelings of our infirmities.” We must 
suffer with him if we reign with him in helping 
folk. The Persians have a custom of collect- 
ing the tears of all who weep in great grief. 
They are absorbed by cotton and put in a bot- 
tle. They believe that a drop of these tears 
will revive a dying person when all. other 
things fail. Heart-flavored sympathy will feed 
hope when all other things fail, while despair 
has all but induced death. 


An Englishman in India was watching not 
long ago the great ceremonial in a Hindu tem- 
ple. When it was over, he said to the priest, 
“How long has this worship been going on?” 
“Two thousand five hundred years:’? “Andel 
suppose,” said the Englishman, “it will go on 
for another 2,500 years?” The priest said, “No.” 
“And why?” asked the Hnglishman. Then the 
priest raised his eyes and spread out his hands, 
and said one word—“Jesus.” 
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ILLUSTRATIVE 


DEPARTMENT 


Illustrations From Recent Events 
Paul Gilbert 


False Optimism. 
Matt. 24:38; Luke 18:8. 

“Dr. A. B. Simpson teils of a well-known 
British churchman and writer who wrote a 
year ago very optimistically of the world- 
outlook. He explained the lack of interest in 
the churches, the falling off in attendance and 
in offerings, and the lack of missionary zeal on 
the ground that the church was no longer a 
vessel containing the Gospel. The Gospel was 
now diffused throughout society like a gas that 
has escaped its containing vessel; it finds ex- 
pression in our wonderful civilization, our 
higher education, our art, our universal broth- 
erhood, and our scientific achievements. As 
Dr. Simpson truly said: ‘If Christianity is 
diffused through society like an escaped gas, 
there has certainly been a terrible explosion 
and conflagration.’ 

“The story of man has been a record of hu- 
man failure. It always has been so, and al- 
ways will be. Each dispensation has closed 
with a climax of human failure. This dispen- 
sation is closing in the same way.” 
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The Gambler’s Chance. 
John 20:31; John 7:17; Matt. 24:35. 


“T took a gambler’s chance,’ Thomas A. 
Edison is reported to have remarked in refer- 
ring to the great fire that destroyed something 
like $7,000,000 of laboratories and material, 
which was not insured. Every sensible busi- 
ness man will agree that it is an extremely 
poor way to look at things before they happen. 
It looks like the great inventor, according to 
his own materialistic declarations, is taking 
the same chance with his soul. 

Only there is no chance in the latter case. 
He has the Word of God to that effect which 
he can verify if he chooses to do so. 
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A Fearless Bishop. (523) 


I John 4:7; Eph. 3:12; Prov. 14:26. 


Of the late Bishop Spaulding an article in 
the Outiook says: 

“He did not hesitate to charge that religion 
had been supported out of profits, not out of 
wages, and therefore the workers believed that 
it represented the capitalist class. He did not 
hesitate to call the General Convention a con- 
vention of capitalists. ‘We worship,” he said, 
‘in a great church like this, and it makes us 
forget the slums just over the way; we wear 
our holy vestments, and we forget the millions 
who have only rags to wear; we debate our 
canons and names, and we forget the toiling 
workers who are pleading for a living wage; 
we discuss hymns and prayers, and we forget 
that there are ten thousands of thousands 
whose hearts are too heavy to sing and whose 
faith is too weak to pray;’ and he declared that 
the church ‘must accept the charge which in- 
dustrial democracy has discovered, that labor 
and not capital is the basis of production.’ 

The fact that such an address was made by 


a bishop in a cathedral is the very best evi- 
dence that his church is not afraid to hear 
these fundamental questions discussed, nor to 
face a direct challenge from a man who be- 
lived in a changed social order.” 


Include the Saloon Keeper 
and the Deacon. 


Deut 25:2, 3; Luke 12:48. 

A contributor to Everybody’s Magazine tells 
how an irate woman cured her husband of the 
drink habit after he had spent money on 
“booze” that she had meant to use for getting 
clothes for the children: “I jest let him get 
to bed, and after he’s been sleeping long 
enough to be pretty near sober, I goes and 
sews him up in the bedclothes, takes the 
broomstick and pounds the devil out of ’im, 
and I’ve never had a day’s worry since.” 

That wouldn’t be “half-bad” as a remedy in 
a good many cases, particularly if the saloon 
keeper is included and the deacon who votes 
to give him the license. 
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Is Christ Gripping College Men? (525) 
Acts 13:7; Acts 22:3; John 12:32. 

That is a question that is frequently asked. 
This is the answer given by the student depart- 
ment of the Y. M.C. A. 

Thirty-four thousand eight hundred and 
nine students last year joined the association 
classes to investigate the dynamic truths of the 
Bible. 

Fourteen thousand two hundred and twenty- 
seven were in church classes. 

Of 5,931 non-Christians in these classes, 1,766 
accepted this truth for their lives. 

In 343 schools and colleges 5,995 students ac- 
cepted Christ as presented in the personal work 
of other students and by evangelistic speakers. 


With You—Against Your Enemies. (526) 
Judges 7:12; Rom. 6:23; Psa. 37:36. 
Ever keep tab on the devil’s folks? Get a 


note book and try it. There will be some as- 
tonishing revelations. You will note how they 
live and die. Check up, for instance, the saloon- 
keepers of the past twenty years. What has 
been their history? Indeed, it is tough, sad 
reading. 

I have a list of liquor folk from a number of 
cities. My! What a record! Suicides, drunk- 
ards, murderers, pimps, divorces, jail birds. 
Why? Because their business is against God. 
They are God-fighters. 

Check up your gamblers! 

Check up your impure citizens! 

Check up your perjury politicians and other 
law-breakers! 

Check up the constant, sneering Christ re- 
jectors. It is the same record of defeat, disas- 
ter and ruin. 

If you are anti-Christ you are arrayed against 
the universe.—Merlin W. Fairfax. 
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Helped by the Saloon. (527) 
Judges 13:4. 

At last, after many years we have the genuine 
testimony of a reliable business enterprise that 
has been helped by the saloon. Make a record 
of it and file it away where it can be used if 
the saloon brands you as its champion, for the 
liquor traffic is in frightful need of arguments 
to defend it in these evil days on which it has 
fallen. The Ladies’ Home Journal relates the 
testimony: 

“Tf any man here,” shouted the temperance 
speaker, “can name an honest business that has 
- been helped by the saloon I will spend the rest 
of my life working for the liquor people.” A 
man in the audience arose. “I consider my 
business honest,” he said, ‘and it has been 
helped by the saloon.’ “What is your busi- 
ness?” yelled the orator. “I sir,” responded the 
man, “am an undertaker.” 


A Real Haven. 

Matt. 21:43; Isa. 65:1; Isa. 58:2. 

Over in Poland a poor little peasant boy was 
asked, “Where is America?” He was rather 
hazy in his geography but he answered with 
enthusiasm, “America is a big beautiful coun- 
try very far away where little Polish boys go 
when they die if they are good.” Many a poor, 
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miserable European, harried and ruined in this | 
terrible war, will look with longing eye toward ' 
free, peaceful America and seek to reach such 
a desirable haven. May the power of God so 
cleanse and beautify our blessed country that 
they may not be disappointed when they reach 
our shores! 


Playing the Glad Game. (529) 
Phil. 4:4; Acts 2:28. 

Mr. W. R. Ferris, a prominent merchant of 
Elgin, Ill., related this story to a group of 
friends: “While on a recent hunting trip up in 
the country I boarded at a farm house where 
the small boy of the family owned a pet cat of 
which he was extremely fond One evening the 
cat suddenly departed from this troubled ex- 
istence much to the distress of his owner. The 
next morning, to the great surprise of the 
household, Harold went-about whistling as 
though nothing unusual had occured to disturb 
him. Finally one of his sisters said, ‘Harold, 
you don’t seem very sad over the death of your 
cat by the way you’re whistling.’ ‘Aw gee, sis,’ 
he replied, ‘don’t talk any about it. Don’t you 
see I’m whistling so as to forget all about it?’ 
Wise little philosopher! May he keep up his 
whistling when the big disappointments come 
along in after life.” 


The Preacher’s Scrap Book 


An Open Door. 
Rev. 3:20. 
Dr. Upcraft, a missionary to China, was din- 
ing with an old Chinese gentleman, and found 
his host dwelling on the thought of death, which 
he knew he must soon face, although he feared 
to do so. He felt conscious of sin, and was 
troubled by it. “What will you do?” inquired 
the missionary. “Oh, I shall build a road, or 
make a bridge, or go on a pilgrimage, or do 
some good work.” “But,” said Dr. Upcraft, 
“haven’t you tried all these things before, or 
seen them tried, and did they ever bring rest to 
your soul?” “My friend,’ said the gentleman 
impressively, “I have been trying for sixty 
years to find rest, and never was able to reach 
the door.” “Then,” said the missionary, “I had 
the unspeakable pleasure of introducing him to 
Jesus Christ.” 
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Sympathy. 
Heb. 4:15. 
“T have something to show you,” said the 
bank president in a kindly way to the young 
cashier. He took out a little red book contain- 
ing his personal cash accounts when he had 
been messenger boy in that same bank. “You 
see what a close margin I had to live on,” he 
said; “and here was one week when my ex- 
penditures exceeded my wages, and I did not 
know where the remainder was to come from. 
I was carrying plenty of money, but needed 
money myself—you understand?’ And the 
cashier understood, for he too was pinched by 
a small salary and growing expenses. 
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Power of Prayer. (532) 

Jas. 5:16. 
There was a new era in the history of civil- 
ization when Benjamin Franklin brought from 


the clouds the electric spark and harnessed it 
to the vehicles of all our modern industrial 
life. That was another era when Cyrus Field 
found a way to carry that subtle messenger be- 
neath the ocean waves as a submarine cable, 
and two hemispheres could talk to each other in 
a moment of time. That is still a new era of 
progress which is giving us Marconi with his 
ether waves and wireless messages. But higher 
than all was the discovery that from this little 
dark planet human hearts could find a tele- 
phone to the throne and talk with the Almighty 
God in prayer. That was the ministry which 
Elijah crystalized into definite form and infinite 
power such as never had been before. 


Love and Prayer. (533) 


Nearly thirty years ago, in a village in Nor- 
thern Syria, Abu Dugaam was being severely 
persecuted because he had begun to believe in 
the teachings of the foreign missionaries. His 
father-in-law had taken his new wife away from 
him. The villagers had torn down his new 
house. Finally, when he refused again and 
again to give up his belief in his wonderful 
Book, he was led out to the edge of the village 
to be burned to death. He was tied to a pile of 
wood and was given a chance to say his “last 
words.” Much to the surprise of the excited 
mob, he neither cursed nor wept. Ignorant of 
ancient martyrs, but with their selfsame spirit, 
he knelt and prayed for each one of his perse- 
cutors. Either in fear or penitence, one by one 
the angry crowd stole quietly back to the vil- 
lage, leaving Abu Dugaam alone, but nearer to 
his God.—Ralph A. Felton, Roselle, N. J.( Abu 
Dugaam told Mr. Felton this incident at the 
former’s home in Mahardie, Syria.)—S. §. 
Times. 
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; Hearers or Doers. (534) 
History tells us that Louis XI “executed a 
solemn deed of ownership,” conveying to the 
Virgin Mary the whole country of Boulogne in 
France; but reserved for himself all the reve- 
nues thereof. How much like this “solemn 
deed” is our repentance! We may say we are 
sorry, but if we reserve for seif the control of 
our actions, how deep is that sorrow? God 
measures our repentance, not by our “exceed- 
ing” sorrow, but by the revenues of our lives 
that flow into his treasury.—Record of Chris- 
tian Work. 


Why the Call is not Heard. (535) 
Matt. 11:15. 

Miss Slattery at Northfield told of hearing an 
older sister calling to the little sister, and the 
little girl had her hands over her ears. The 
older girl called louder and louder. Finally the 
little girl shouted: “Don’t call any louder, I 
can’t hear you any way.” Is not this the way 
we often treat God? We make up our minds we 
will not obey, no matter how long and how loud 
he may call us. 


Retribution. 
NuMe-coneo. Psa, £39°11, 12, 

Three men in South Boston posed for a jtrav- 
eling photographer. They then refused to pay 
for the pictures, beat the itinerant artist se- 
verely, and tried to smash his camera. Then 
they ran away, chuckling over their exploit and 
ridiculing the plight of their victim. 

But the photographer had one resource which 
the three rascals had quite forgotten—the un- 
developed plate in his camera. This he de- 
veloped and turned over to the police. By means 
of the telltale bit of paper the three men were 
recognized speedily and arrested under a 
charge of assault and battery, and were soon 
secure in the grasp of the law. 


The incident is a fair history of every bad 
deed we do. It never fails to take its own pic- 
ture. It manufactures its own condemnation. 
For witness against it the great Judge does not 
need to turn to anything outside itself. “Be 
sure your sin will find you out.” “If I say, 
surely the darkness shail cover me; even the 
night shall be light about me’’—every sinner 
should know that psalm. It is true of the God 
of justice as well as the God of mercy.—S. S. 
Magazine. 
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Self-Sacrifice. 
. John 15:13. 
A man was recently released from an Eng- 
lish prison where he had been twenty-five years. 
He, with another man, was charged with the 
murder of a gamekeeper. He exonerated his 
companion from all blame, and on his own con- 
fession, was condemned to death. However, 
owing to many petitions on his behalf, he was 
sentenced to servitude for life, and now, it 
comes out on his release, that it was the other 
man who shot the gamekeeper, but there was a 
woman whose heart would have been broken 
and whose children would have been left fath- 
erless. The one who suffered was alone in the 
world, and so he took the whole guilt upon him- 
self. That is an exhibition of mighty love, and 
yet the love of Christ for us was greater. This 
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man suffered to save his friend, but “while we 
were yet sinners Christ died for us.” 


Watch. 
Matt. 26:40. 
A young lady, whose parents had died while 
she was an infant had been kindly cared for by 
a friend of the family. Before she was old 
enough to know him, his business took him to 
Europe. Regularly he wrote to her through all 
the years of his absence, and never failed to 
send her money for all her wants. Finally, 
word came that during a certain week he would 
return and visit her. He did not fix the day nor 
hour. She received several invitations to take 
pleasant trips with her friends during that 
week. One of those was of so pleasant a nature 
that she could not resist accepting it. During 
the trip he came, inquired as to her absence 
and left. Returning she found this note: “My 
life has been a struggle for you; might not you 
shave waited one week for me?” Jesus has not 
fixed the day nor hour of his return, but he has 
said, “Watch!” And should he come _ today, 
would he find us absorbed in thoughtless dis- 
sipation? 
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A Great Career. (539) 
John 15:8. 

Ata class reunion at one of the great eastern 
universities, one graduate asked of another 
concerning a third: “How do you account for 
Manley’s going as a missionary? I had picked 
him out for a great career in law or medicine 
or politics. He was the most intellectual and 
brilliant man in our class. Now it has been 
years since I have heard from him. Poor fel- 
low! A great career lost! Wasted his talents 
on some low-down heathen.” The speaker was 
the head of a great corporation and had spent 
all his time since graduation in making money. 
His companion, a distinguished journalist, re- 
plied: “I have a letter here from Manley. He 
wants to be remembered to the class, and he 
encloses a little circular telling about his work. 
It includes the biggest hospital for surgical 
cases in all China; a preaching circle of four- 
teen stations and outstations; a publishing 
house that ranks first in the East; a boy’s train- 
ing school that requires an outlay of $25,000 a 
year, with an attendance of 500 students; he 
has twenty-seven assistant workers in various 
departments.” The business man did the manly 
thing. “I apologize to Manley,” he said. “I 
did not know what a great career a modern 
missionary has. By the side of it I am willing 
to say my own is small. I envy him his great 
career.” 

The Soul of the Panama Canal Army. (540) 

Matt. 17:20. 

The soul of the canal army lived, of course, 
in its American contingent. In that brigade 
of about five thousand men were embodied the 
enthusiasm, zeal, and patriotic devotion that 
carried the great task to success. Virtually 
every man in it felt such pride in his work 
and was so thoroughly absorbed in it that he 
believed in his soul that without him the 
building of the canal would receive a serious 
check. That was not conceit, but the convic- 
tion that “we are all doing this together, and 
every man of us must contribute every ounce¢ 
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of his power to win.’ And every man did 
contribute every ounce of his power. Visitors 
were struck with the universal habit among 
Americans of all ranks in the force of saying, 
“We have done this,’ “We are going to do 
that,” “We will have the canal done on time.” 
They never wearied, never doubted. They 
knew they should succeed because they had 
unbounded confidence in their leader and faith 
in his ability and justice—Joseph B. Bishop, 
secretary of the Isthmian Canal Commission, in 
The Youth’s. Companion. 


Another’s Burden. 
Gal. 6:2. 


When Napoleon was at St. Helena, one of his 
suite attempted to hustle out of the Emperor’s 
way an old woman bent with age and stagger- 
ing under a load of sticks. Nopoleon rebuked 
him with the saying worthy of becoming a 
maxim for us all: ‘Respect the burden, sir, 
respect the burden!” 


(541) 


A Life Transformed. 
2 Cor. 328. 


Two and a half years ago a woman was 
brought to the Chinese mission by her sisters- 
in-law. They candidly said, “She is a widow, 
she takes opium, she cannot support herself, 
and we do not want her. You can teach her to 
read and use her in spreading the gospel.” She 
was told to attend station classes for ten days 
each month, and begin to learn to read. Slowly 
Mrs. Gow’s mind began to respond to the love 
of Jesus, and she grew to know him. She re- 
turned to her own district with the missionary 
to make calls. ‘‘Why,”’ exclaimed one who had 
formerly known her, “are you that bent, shriv- 
eled-looking little woman who used to take 
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opium?” One heathen women asked the mis- 
sionary, “Could you change me like that?” 
“No,” she said, “I cannot, neither can you 


change yourself; but the true God can if you 
will come and learn about him.” “I’ll come,’ 
said the inquirer. “I am just as Mrs. Gow was, 
but now she is happy looking, and strong and 
clean.” Mrs. Gow has seen God and the fashion 
of her countenance was changed.—sS. S. Times. 


“The Daily Round.” 
iCoreis20: 


A. certain prophet thought to render God a 
perfect service, and to do this believed it neces- 
sary to journey to Mount Sinai, for there he 
might hear God’s voice and learn the secret of 
holiness. After long toil he reached the moun- 
tain, and waited vainly for the special vision of 
God. One day he found a bed of moss and vio- 
lets. Then he remembered that at home his 
child had offered him some exactly like them. 
This taught him that God was as much in his 
daily round as at the holy mount, and he turned 
homeward to live for God where God had placed 
him. 
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Saving the Helpless. 

James 5:20. 
Four men were crossing a river when the boat 
was capsized and all were thrown into the 
water. A rescue party put off from the shore. 
A man who was standing on the bank became 
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very much excited and shouted: “Save that 
red-headed man! Save that red-headed man!” 
When the rescue of all was completed, the man 
on the bank was asked the reason of his special 
interest in the red-headed man. He replied: 
“He owes me one dollar and a half.” The creed 
of the church has been, “Save those who will 
pay us for saving them.” It is right to work 
and pray for the salvation of the Anglo-Saxon, 
but we need to remember that it is our duty to 
save as well the black man and the man with 
the queue.—H. C. Hallock. 


Zeal. (545) 


Acts 17:16. 


A New Zealander was brought over to Eng- 
land to be educated. She became a true Chris- 
tian. When she was about to return, some of 
her friends endeavored to dissuade her. They 
said: “Why go back to New Zealand? You are 
accustomed to England, now. You love its 
shady lanes and clover fields. It suits your 
health. Besides, you may be killed and eaten 
by your own people—everybody has forgotten 
you.” “What!” she said; “do you think that I 
could keep the good news to myself? Do you 
think that I could be content with having got 
pardon, and peace, and eternal life for myself, 
and not go and tell my dear father and mother 
how they may get it too? I would go if I had 
to swim there!” That is the spirit which ought 
always to be found in the true Christian. 


God’s Answer. 
Psa. 2:2-4. 


On the eve of Napoleon’s departure from Rus- 
sia, where, with his “grand army,’ he intended 
to subdue the czar and his subjects, he was .de- 
tailing the scheme to a noble lady. Startled by 
his arrogance, she tried to check him, quoting 
the proverb, “Man proposes and God disposes.” 
“Madame, I propose and dispose too,” returned 
the emperor in haughty anger. A few months 
later, the snows and storms of that terrible 
winter, wrecking the finest and costliest mili- 
tary expedition of his day, gave Napoleon a de- 
cisive providential answer.—The Sunday Com- 
panion. 
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Keeping the Heart Fresh. (546a) 


Acts 20:24; Rom. 8:35, 37; Acts 7:6¢. 

You are not to grow cold and stoical, letting 
your feelings be hardened and your heart be- 
come bitter. I have seen fresh water springs 
bursting out on the edge of the sea, their 
waters as fresh as the waters that pour from 
the little fountains among the rocks on the hill- 
side. Presently the tide comeg in, and for 
twelve hours the brackish waters pour over the 
little springs. But all the while, if we could 
get down to them, we should find the water 
just as sweet as it was when the tide was out. 
Then when at last the salt waters do withdraw, 
we find our springs just as sweet as they were 
before, untainted by the bitterness of the sea. 
This is an illustration of what I want your 
heart to be. You may hear unkind criticism 
and unreasonable criticism, and you will some- 
times want to cry, but do not grow bitter. Let 
no resentment start in your heart.—J. R. Miller. 
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Literary Illustrations 
Selected by George M. Graham 


God’s Healing Love. (547) 

You see the Thames as it goes sluggishly 
down to the arches, carrying with it endless 
impurity and corruption. You watch the inky 
stream as it pours along day and night, and you 
think it will pollute the world. But you have 
just been down to the seashore, and you have 
looked on the great deep, and it has not left a 
stain on the Atlantic. So the smoke of London 
goes up, and has been going up fora thousand 
years. One would have thought that it would 
have spoiled the scenery by now; but you get a 
look at it sometimes. There is the great blue 
sky which has swallowed up the smoke and 
gloom of a thousand years, and its azure splen- 
dor is unspoiled. It is beautiful to think that 
these are only images of God’s great pity for the 
race. Our sins, they are like the Thames, but, 
mind you, they shall be swallowed up—lost in 


denly the loud cheering of the spectators bursts 
upon the humming ears, and with superhuman 
efforts he reaches the cap. As he reaches it 
he falls down dead, the sun goes down, and he 
lies dead. 

This is not an old story. It happens every 
day. Men still drop dead in the cruel race in 
which greed holds the whip. Any doctor will 
confirm this, if you ask him. But the death of 
the soul comes first. When, do you think, did 
our peasant really die the only death that mat- 
ters? Was it at the end of the race, when he 
sank down beside his prize? Was it during 
the race, or even at the beginning? In the 
deepest sense he was dead when he started— 
only a dead soul could run in such a race.—E. 
Hermann. —_— 

The Cry of the Little People. (550) 
Richard Le Gallienne, in The Fra. 


the depths of the sea, to be remembered against The Cry of the Little Peoples went up to God 


us no more.—W. L. Watkinson. 


Beyond the Mists. (548) 
I once saw the Matterhorn in all the glory of 
a summer day when the atmosphere was clear 
as crystal. But for a week after that wonder- 
ful day mist covered the Zormatt valley, and 
we never saw the mountain again. But we 
never dreamed of doubting in the mist what 
we had seen in the light. For mists must al- 
ways clear. And so we do not doubt God today. 
The mist is upon us, and itis a mist drawn, not 
from the heavens, but from the low places of 
the earth. We know how it has arisen. And 
we know that it will pass. Meanwhile, it is 
ours to thirst for the living God and to commit 
our way to him.—Frederick C. Spurr. 


Greed. 

Matt. 16:26. 

Some of you may have read Tolstoy’s fable, 
“How Much Land Does a Man Require?” In 
that striking story a Russian peasant is smit- 
ten with greed of iand. Unable to obtain as 
much as he wishes from his old landlord, he 
seeks a new one, who in a freakish mood tells 
him he can have as much land for his money 
as he can walk round before sunset. The peas- 
ant joyfully agrees, and the owner lays his cap 
on a knoll and bids him walk round in a circle 
and return to the cap before the sun sinks. At 
first our gratified peasant walks leisurely, but 
presently he sees a desirable bit of land, the 
very patch for corn, and widens his circle to 
include it. A little further on he spies a piece 
that cries out for a potato crop, and increases 
his pace to include that also. -Another splendid 
piece of land comes to his view, and another, 
and yet another. To include them all he must 
run, and runhe does; first slowly, then with all 
his might. At last he thinks he has enough, 
and notes with apprehension that the sun is 
very low in the sky, and the cap not yet in 
sight. He tries-to increase his pace, but his 
feet are torn and bleeding, his head aches, his 
lungs work like a blacksmith’s bellows, his 
veins are tense and swollen, his heart thumps 
like an iron hammer against his ribs. Still he 
makes an effort, and at last the cap is in 
sight. He is all but spent, every sinew is 
strained to snapping point, his head swims, 
there ig a red mist before his eyes. But sud- 
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in vain; 

The Czech, and the Pole, and the Finn, and the 
Schleswig Dane. 

We ask but a little portion of the green, am- 

bitious earth; 

Only to sow and sing and reap in the land of 
our birth. 

We ask not coaling-stations, nor ports in the 

China seas, 

We leave to the big child-nations such rival- 
ries as these. ; 

We have learned the lesson of time, and we 
know three things of earth; 

Only to sow and sing and reap in the land of 
our birth . 

O leave us our little margins, waste ends of 
land and sea, 

A little grass, and a hill or two, and a shadow- 
ing tree; 

O leave us our little rivers that sweetly catch 
the sky, 

To drive our mills, and to carry our wood, and 
to ripple by. 

Once long ago, like you, with hollow pursuit 
of fame, 

We filled all the shaking world with the sound 
of our name; 

But now we are glad to rest, our battles and 
boasting done; 

Glad just to sow and sing and reap in our 
share of the sun. 

The Cry of the Little Peoples goes up to God 
in vain, 

For the world is given over to the cruel sons 
of Cain; 

The hand that would bless us is weak, and the 
hand that would break us is strong, 

And the power of pity is naught but the power 
of a song. 

The dreams that our fathers dreamed today 
are laughter and dust, 

And nothing at all in the world is left for a 
man to trust. 

Let us hope no more, nor dream, nor prophesy 
nor pray. 

For the iron world no less will crash on its 
iron way; 

And nothing is left but to watch, with a help- 
less, pitying eye, 

The kind old aims for the world, and the kind 
old fashions die. 
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THE HOMILETIC YEAR—MAY 
HALLOCK, D. D. 


MEMORIAL AND PEACE DAY 
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STINT. LL 


MOTHER’S DAY 


“In the month of May comes Mother’s Day.” 

The calendar which makes no mention of 
Mother’s Day is behind the times, out of har- 
mony with the spirit of this generation, and 
betrays a lack of appreciation of the well-nigh 
infinite blessings of Christian motherhood. 
While not in sympathy with multiplying special 
days until the emphasis becomes meaningless, 
we believe in spending the second Sunday of 
May in a way that will quicken the memories 
of those blessings descending to us through 
motherhood. 

Wear a white flower—emblem of purity and 
fidelity—on Mother’s Day. If possible send 
one to others as a message of sympathy or 
brotherhood. Remember the sick and unfor- 
tunate in hospitals, homes or prisons, and 
those who labor on this May Sabbath for your 
comfort. 

While any white flower may be worn, the 
white carnation is the Mother’s Day special 
flower. Its whiteness stands for purity; its 
form, beauty; its fragrance, love; its wide 
field of growth, charity; its lasting qualities, 
faithfulness—all a true mother’s attributes. 

Mother’s Day may be observed through 
special sermons, exercises or addresses, in 
honor of “Our Mothers,” and by the wearing 
and distribution of the white flower in connec- 
tion with such occasion. Generous provision 
should be made for getting to the special 
services the aged and other “shut-ins.” 

The corollary of respected motherhood is 
protected womanhood. Any agency which 
thrives at the expense of woman’s strength or 
virtue is a curse to the country which permits 
it, and worthy of condign punishment. The 
fact that fifty thousand girls were lost last 
year may prescribe some duties for those who 
are interested in celebrating Mother’s Day. 
These were lost in the real sense of the word— 
lost physically, dropping out of sight of the 
world, mostly through the emissaries of Satan, 
and not reappearing upon the stage of vVir- 
tuous and honorable action. One cannot re- 
spect his mother unless he respects another’s 
mother. Nor can one have genuine affection 
toward his mother who is not a protector of 
womanhood everywhere and under all con- 
ditions. This implies that he set himself firmly 
against the traffic which, unarrested, would 
make the observance of Mother’s Day impos- 
sible, and its very suggestion a farce. 

While we are wearing a white carnation or 
another flower of the same color, let us re- 
member that the white stands for purity, and 
that Christian motherhood represents purity in 
its noblest sense. The day is an appropriate 
one for sermons on the white life, for addresses 
on social purity and family religion. Instead 
of burdening the calendar with an extra and a 
useless day, the inauguration of Mother’s Day 
affords the preacher a specific opportunity to 


perform a duty which he owes to himself, his 
church and his God. 

Since a day was set apart as ‘“Mother’s 
Day,’ in 1908, state after state and country after 
country has responded to the call until the ob- 
servance of this day has become world-wide. 
Starting in our own land it has gone to Alaska, 
Philippine Islands, Canada, Mexico, Hurope, 
Madagascar, Fiji Islands, Barbadoes, China, 
Japan, Korea, Australia, Africa and Palestine. 

While men’s organizations of all kinds have 
had part in the celebration of Mother’s Day, it 
is appropriate that the Sunday School and 
church and those who love the church should 
take the lead in this observance. 

All the mothers of a congregation may be 
invited to attend the services, the aged ones 
being brought in carriages or automobiles; the 
mothers may be grouped in the front seats. 
Flowers may be sent to the church in honor of 
mothers who have passed on before, and to the 
homes for the mothers still with us. The pas- 
tor may preach a sermon from one of the rich 
themes suggested by the day. In the Sunday 
School an impetus may be given to the moth- 
ers’ associations, to the home department, and 
other plans that weld home and Sunday School 
together. 


Suggestive Texts and Themes. 

Mother-Made Men. 

Our Debt to Good Mothers. 

Mother, Home and Heaven. 

The Blessing of a Good Mother. 

The World’s Debt to its Mothers. 

A Model Woman: Acts 9:36-42. 

A Mother’s Wages: “Take this child and 
nurse it for me, and I will give thee thy 
wages.” Ex. 2:9. 

The Possibilities of Motherhood. 

Honor to Motherhood: “Honor thy father 
and thy mother, that thy days,” ete. Bx. 20:12. 

Motherhood and National Safety: Prov. 
30:17. The greatest safeguard of this country 
is not its enginery of war; is not the patriotism 
which explodes at the sight of the flag; is not 
the mined harbor and the coast fortifications; 
is not the inexhaustible resources of fertile 
soil; is not the matchless ingenuity of its citi- 
zens; is not the sacred institutions of a free- 
handed, open-hearted, liberty-loving people; 
but is its Christian motherhood. While this 
remains, personal character will be a national 
asset. Home and church and school will keep 
a solid foundation, while national honor and 
aR will be as eternal as government it- 
self, 

Christian Motherhood: ‘My son, hear the in- 
struction of thy father, and forsake not the 
law of thy mother.” Prov. 1:8. With Chris- 
tian motherhood occupying the throne, the des- 
tinies of a state are sure. With the scepter of 
righteousness in its hand, we cannot fail. It 
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is the real guardian of our liberties and our 
lives. Destroy Christian motherhood, and hopes 
perish, aspirations cease, and faith in the pres- 
ent or future is ready for its winding sheet. 
Without Christian mothers, Christian sons and 
daughters are impossible, and Christian states- 
men are more scarce than in the day when they 
were hunted by Diogenes with lantern-light at 
noon-time. 
The Possibilities of Motherhood: “The price 
_ of a virtuous woman is far above rubies,” ete. 
Prov. 31:10-13. 

Promises to Children: “Honor thy father 
and thy mother; that thy days may be long 
upon the land which the Lord thy God giveth 
thee.” Ex. 20:12. 

The Wise Son: 
tion of thy father, and forsake not the law of 
thy mother.” Prov. 1:8. 

An Utter Folly: “A foolish man despiseth 
his mother.” Prov. 15:20. 

Thy Father and Thy Mother: “The father of 
the righteous shall greatly rejoice; and he that 
begetteth a wise child shall have joy of him. 
Thy father and thy mother shall be glad, and 
she that bare thee shall rejoice.’ Prov. 
23:24, 25. 

Love to Parents: “Let me, I pray thee, kiss 
my father and my mother, and then I wili fol- 
low thee.” 1 Kings 19:20. 

The Law of Thy Mother: “My son, keep thy 
father’s commandments, and forsake not the 
law of thy mother.” Prov. 6:20. 


A Divine Command: “For God commanded 
eye: Honor thy father and mother.” Matt. 
5:4, 

Family Devotion: “Behold, I and the chil- 
dren whom the Lord hath given me.” Isa. 8:18. 

The Father’s Family: “That ye may be the 
children of your Father which is in heaven.” 
Matt. 5:45. 

Our Debt to Motherhood: “Render, there- 
fore, to all their dues * * * honor to whom 
honor.” Rom. 13:7. 

Some Bible Mothers. 


An English Mother’s Creed. (552) 
I believe in the eternal importance of the 
home as the fundamental institution of society. 


I believe in the immeasurable possibilities 
of every boy and girl. 

I believe in the imagination, the trust, the 
hopes and the ideals which dwell in the hearts 
of all children. 


I believe in the beauty of nature, of art, of 
books and of friendship. 

I believe in the satisfactions of duty. 

I believe in the little homely joys of everyday 
life. 

I believe in the goodness of the great design 
which lies behind our complex world. 

I believe in the safety and peace which sur- 
round us all through the over-brooding love of 
God. 

I believe in the will of God and the one and 
only law of human life in all its relations. 

I believe in training my children to be faith- 
ful children of God and disciples of Jesus 
Christ. 


“My son, hear the instruc-' 


To a Sainted Mother. (5538) 

A beautiful stained-glass window in a Meth- 

odist Episcopal church in New York State bears 

the simple and only inscription, “To a sainted 
mother.” This is pure eloquence. 


Prayer for Mothers. (554) 
Father of Life, fold in the everlasting arms 
of Thy love the torch-bearers of life—the moth- 
ers of the race. As they struggle up the steeps 
of motherhood, through its travail of mind, 
body and soul, give them a clearer vision and a 
guiding wisdom. Grant them the compensa- 
tion of a love returned and understood, and the 
ultimate satisfaction of knowing that they have 
lifted those entrusted to their care up into 
helpful harmony with Thy Kingdom. Bestow 
an especial tenderness on those who, having 
borne no children, nevertheless exert the 
sweet ministries of motherhood over their 
home circle. Comfort all lonely, unmothered 
hearts. Grant the ever-steadying power of 
Thy support through the daily discourage- 
ments, the clash and readjustment of ideals, 
and the anguish of bereavement that come into 
all mothers’ lives. Increase, we pray, their 
cheerful steadfastness, their unselfish strength; 
and, at the close of their day, may they enter 
into rest with faith undimmed, and unafraid. 
We ask through Christ, our Lord. Amen. 


The Founder of the Day. (555) 

Miss Anna Jarvis, of No. 2031 North Twelfth 
street, Philadelphia, is the young woman to 
whom the nation owes the inauguration of 
“Mother’s Day.” The death of her mother 
caused the devoted daughter to set aside one 
day in each year consecrated to the memory 
of the one she loved. Miss Jarvis, believing 
that nearly all who had lost a mother felt as 
deeply grieved as herself, began a nation-wide 
movement to have the day observed. Little by 


little her efforts grew until now the ob- 
servance is national and international. 
Motherhood Making Manhood. (556) 


The wonderful influence of motherhood upon 
childhood has been known in every age. Moth- 
ers have really been the heroines who have in- 
spired the great pilgrimages, discoveries and 
achievements of every period in human history. 

The mother, more than any other, affects the 
moral and spiritual part of human character. 
She not only imparts her own looks, nature 
and characteristics to the babe, but is its con- 
stant companion and teacher in its formative 
years. Her silent, unconscious influence is in- 
calculable. 

Abigail Adams, the wife of John Adams, sec- 
ond president of the United States, occupied 
the distinction of being the wife of the second 
president and the mother of the sixth presi- 
dent, John Quincy Adams. We are proud to 
write that she was the daughter, the grand- 
daughter and great granddaughter of a clergy- 
man. Morally and intellectually she stood at 
the head of the heroic women of the new re- 
public. 

John Quincy Adams said of his mother: “My 
mother was an angel upon earth. She was a 
minister of blessing to all human beings within 
her sphere of action. Her heart was the abode 
of heavenly purity. She had known sorrow, 
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but her sorrow was silent. If there is existence 
and retribution beyond the grave, my mother 
is happy.” 

The mother of Daniel Webster influenced her 
husband to sell their old homestead that they 
might devote the proceeds to the education of 
the two boys. 

Mary Ball, the mother of George Washing- 
ton, is thus described by a playmate of George’s 
early days: “She awed me in the midst of her 
kindness. Whoever has seen that inspiring air 
and manner, so characteristic in the father of 
his country, will remember the matron, as she 
appeared when the presiding genius of her 
well-ordered household, commanding and be- 
ing obeyed.” Thank God Washington’s mother 
was a Christian woman! The Bible was her 
companion, and family prayers, morning and 
evening, were the custom of the home, the ser- 
vants of the household being present. When 
George was eleven years old, his father died, 
leaving the six children to be cared for by Mary 
Washington. She survived her husband, a 
widow for forty-six years.—E. W. Caswell. 


The Atmosphere of Home. (557) 


The most effective part of education is really 
atmospheric. You mothers commonly create the 
earliest and the most influential atmosphere 
for your children’s habits and hearts. The un- 
conscious influence, too, is the most abiding. 
You may honestly want your boys and girls to 
be good, pure, truthful, unselfish, lovable—yes, 
you may sincerely desire them to be genuine 
Christians. Yet your daily influence may be 
most unconsciously working right into the op- 
posite direction. Your needless irritations ir- 
ritate them, and sour their dispositions. Your 
dissimulations make them tricky and deceitful. 
If your boy is handled harshly or jerked into 
obedience, he will probably turn out a sulky, 
obstinate, irritable chap—just what your rude 
impatience made him. If gossip and scandal 
make a large part of your table talk, then your 
children’s teeth will be set on edge. If you give 
your son a dollar for the toy-shop and only a 
dime for a Christian contribution box, you 
thereby teach him self-indulgence is just ten 
times as important as charity. You may fancy 
that the play house is a safe school of morals 
and that the ballroom is a safe school for re- 
finement of manners; but if your daughters 
shall have learned quite too many things in 
those schools, how will you like the apparel 
that you made for them? Remember that you 
are making the coat of character for your chil- 
dren. If you fashion it after a worldly pattern, 
then they may be poisoned with worldliness; 
but if you devoutly “seek first for them the 
kingdom of Christ and his righteousness,” and 
if you draw them by the powerful traction of a 
lovable, winsome Christian example, then you 
may hope to see them arrayed in the “beauty 
OL holiness.’ —T aC. | 


Few Prayerless Mothers. (558) 

I bless God that there are not many prayer- 
less mothers—not many of them. The weight 
of responsibility is so great that they feel the 
need of a Divine hand to help, and a Divine 
voice to comfort, and a Divine heart to sympa- 
thize. Thousands of mothers have been led into 


the kingdom of God by the hands of their little i 
There were hundreds of mothers — 


children. ) 
who would not have been Christians had it not 
been for the prattle of their little ones. Stand- 
ing some day in the nursery, they bethought 
themselves, “This child God has given me to 
raise for eternity. What is my influence upon 
it? Not being a Christian myself, how can I 
ever expect him to become a Christian? Lord 
help me.”—T. 


Tributes to Mothers. 
Look, how this love, this mother-love, runs 
through all the world God made.—Tennyson. 
There is no velvet so soft as a mother’s lap, 
no rose so lovely as her smile, no path so flow- 
ery as that imprinted by her footsteps.—Thom- 
son. 


Court of Character. (560) 

The great court of character is the home. 

In this court the mother is the judge and 

sheriff, too, with an occasional appeal to the 
supreme court in the person of the father. 


God’s Gift of Mothers. 

God thought to give the sweetest thing 

In his almighty power, and deeply pondering 
What it should be—one hour 

In fondest joy and love of heart 
Outweighing every other. 

He moves the gates of heaven apart 
And gave to earth—a mother. 

—G. Newell Lovejoy. 


A Beautiful Tribute. (562) 
One Sunday afternoon years ago a company 
of young men with Mr. Moody at Northfield 
were going up into the woods on the mountain 
for a prayer meeting. On the way Mr. Moody 
stopped us in front of a modest dwelling and 
said, “Boys, my mother lives in this house, and 
I want you to sing for her.” And how the boys 
did sing for Mr. Moody’s mother! This is just 
one instance of the appreciation and thought- 
fulness which Mr. Moody always showed to- 
ward the mother who had so deeply influenced 
his life, and which every man ought to show to 
his own mother.—James HE. Russell. 
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His First Question. (563) 
Philip D. Armour’s first question about a man 
in whom he was interested was, “What kind of 
a mother did he have?” And it is always prob- 
able that if a man has had the right sort of a 
mother the man is the right sort of a man. This 
is not to underestimate the father’s influence, 
but in most homes the chief care of the children 
at the most impressionable age devolves upon 
the mothers. It is one of the great laws of 
modern pedagogy that no impression made 
upon a child is ever obliterated, and especially 
is this true during the first five years of a 
child’s life. We do not remember the first five 
years, but the impressions made then are a 
part of us.—J. E. R. 


The Man’s Share. (564) 

To throw the whole responsibility for the 
successful home on the shoulders of the wife, 
is at once unjust and futile. The share of the 
husband is equally important and equally in- 
fluential from the hour of marriage to the last 
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hour of life, in the upbuilding of the household. 
The two whose lives are blended are comrades 
on the road, are partners in business, and are 
friends in the highest meaning of the word. 

: Every one has observed how strangely and 
imperceptibly a husband and wife who have 
lived together in happy union for many years 
grow into a beautiful resemblance. The like- 
ness is not so much of feature as of expression. 
Little by little and day by day the wonder-ar- 
tist, Time, with sure and loving touch, molds 
the countenance until one answers to the other, 
an the two who are really one look much 
alike. 


Influence of a Mother Song. (565) 


Just before he left by special train to visit 
his dying mother, President McKinley wrote a 
telegram which probably has done more for the 
kingdom of God than any other single act of 
his life. The message read, “Tell mother I’ll 
be there.” 


Rey. Charles M. Fillmore, Indianapolis, Ind., 
read this message and saw the possibilities that 
lay in it. He caught the phrase and wrote his 
world-famous hymn, “Tell mother I’ll be there.” 

Charles M. Alexander took this song with 
him on an evangelistic tour around the world, 
and wherever he sang it the touching message 
reached the hearts of men. In the Welsh re- 
vival the only Alexander song carried by the 
Welsh singers was this song by Fillmore. 


Writing of the Welsh revival, the late Mr. 
W. T. Stead, editor of the Review of Reviews, 
quoted the chorus of this song and told of its 
wonderful effects. Mr. Evan Roberts, the Welsh 
evangelist, remarked that the song touched 
more hearts and did more for Christ in the re- 
vival than any other song that was sung. 

Numberless instances of conversion have 
followed the trail of this mother song. Strong 
men have heard it and have been broken. 
Prodigals have heard it and have come home. 
The song has been criticised and torn to shreds, 
but it does its work. 

The first words of the famous song that has 
carried Mr. Fillmore’s name and _ influence 
around the world are these: 


When I was but a little child, how well I rec- 
ollect, 

How I would grieve my mother with my folly 
and neglect! 

And now that she had gone to heaven, I miss 
her tender care; 

O angels, tell my mother I'll be there. 

Chorus: 

Tell mother I’ll be there, 
prayer; 

This message, guardian angels, to her bear; 

Tell mother I’ll be there, heaven’s joy with her 
to share; 

Yes, tell my darling mother I'll be there. 


in answer to her 


An Invitation. (566) 

Mother’s Day will be observed in our Sun- 

day School on Sunday, May 9th. We want 

every pupil present. Do not fail to bring your 
mother with you. 

Your Superintendent, 


Mother’s Day. (567) 

Why We Celebrated Mother’s Day: In our 

school our officers and teachers unanimously 

voted to give the twenty-minutes of opening 

exercises on the second Sunday in May to hon- 

oring the best mother that ever lived—our 
own mother. 


To those whose mothers were still living we 
urged that they do some specially kind deed on 
this day. If away from home write her a love 
letter, send her a telegram, or call her over 
the long distance telephone. 


Our Badge of Devotion: It was decided that 
each one should wear the white carnation 
emblematic of mother’s attributes. Its white- 
ness stands for purity; its form, beauty; its 
fragrance, love; its wide field of growth, char- 
ity; its lasting qualities, faithfulness,—all a 
true mother’s virtues. 

Enough carnations were purchased to deco- 
rate the room and have one pinned on each 
~person by the “Carnation Committee.” One 
mother who had lost her boy, knowing how he 
would have worn his with delight, sent a 
bunch having it it as many flowers as there 
were years in the life of the one she had 
“loved and lost awhile.” 

Our Guests: Our guests were the mothers 
of the congregation, but the oldest were given 
the places of honor. By themselves they sang 
the verses of “Home, Sweet Home,” to the 
quieting tones of which many of us had, as 
children, been lulled to sleep. 


Father’s Day. (568) 


The name and address of every father in the 

congregation should be secured. These should 
be divided into-two classes: (1) Fathers with 
boys in the Sunday School; (2) fathers with 
no boys in the school. 
_As a preliminary to “Father’s Day” in the 
Sunday School, a committee of older boys, as- 
sisted by the Ladies’ Aid Society, should ar- 
range a banquet for the Friday evening before, 
which should be wholly in charge of the older 
boys, one of their number being toast-master. 
The father with a boy in the Sunday School 
should be the guest of his oldest son, with 
whom he should set at the table. The fathers 
without boys in the school should be the guests 
of some other son. In other words, the ticket 
of admission for each boy should be a father. 

The after-dinner speeches could be arranged 
beforehand, and the speakers should be both 
boys and men. The meeting should close with 
a spiritual impress and the understanding that 
each boy should bring the same father to 
school the next Sunday. 

On Sunday the boys with their fathers should 
be seated together in the center of the school 
room. The whole school should wear red car- 
nations as “Father’s Day Flower.” 

The program should present in prayer, song, 
and speech a virility commensurate with strong 
manhood. Let the boys and men sing most of 
the verses, and the whole school join in the 
chorus. It will be inspiring to hear the boys 
on one verse and the men on the next. A tri- 
bute “to father” by one of the boys might form 
a fine part of the program. 

Out of actual programs in different schools, 
these suggestions have come. 
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In one school it made a very pretty sight to 
see the fathers with all their boys or one other 
boy on one side, and the mothers with all their 
girls or some neighbor’s girl on the other side, 
regardless of classes. 

Any of the above programs will strengthen 
the tie between parents and children.—Sunday 
School Times. 

Mother 0’ Mine. (569) 
If I were hanged on the highest hill, 

Mother o’ mine, O mother o’ mine! 

I know whose love would follow me still, 

Mother o’mine, O mother o’ mine! 


If I were drowned in the deepest sea, 
Mother o’ mine, O mother o’ mine! 


I know whose tears would come down to me, 
Mother o’ mine, O mother o’ mine! 


If I were damned of body and soul 
Mother o’ mine, O mother o’ mine! 


Mother o’ mine, O mother o’ mine! 

Kipling sings in these lines the greatness of 
a mother’s love, which like the love of God, 
never fails —wW. J. Hart, D. D. 


Visit to Hospital and Jails. (570) 

At Galesville, Illinois, last Mother’s Day, a 

company of Y. M. C. A. workers visited the hos- 

pitals and jails of the city, and presented each 

man with a white carnation. On the streets 
almost every man wore a flower. 


MEMORIAL AND PEACE DAY 


Memorial Day falls on Sunday this year. Let 
us make the most of it as both Memorial and 
Peace Day. 


Suggestive Texts and Themes. (571) 


A Memorial Day of Liberty: “What mean 
ye by these stones?” Josh. 4:21. 

The Veterans’ Memorial: “What mean ye by 
this service?” Ex. 12:26. 

The End of War: Psa. 46:9. 

The Horrors of War: Zeph. 1:14-18. 

War Shall Cease: Psa. 46:1-11. 

Why All Christians Should be Peace Lovers. 

The Connection Between Prayer and Peace. 

Christ the “Prince of Peace.” 

Peace on Earth: Luke 2:8-18. 

The Reign of Peace: Rev. 21:1-8. 

Seek Peace and Pursue it: 1 Pet. 3:8-18. 

Promises of Peace: Psa. 29:11; Isa. 26:3; 
Isa. 54:18; Phil. 4:7. 

Live in Peace: Mark 9:50. 

The Grace of Peace: Rom. 12:18. 

Peaceableness to Be Desired: 
assoc cs 

The History of Liberty: 


Titus> 1:63 


“Their line is gone 


out through all the earth.” Psa. 19:4. 
Loss in Life’s Battles: “Pride goeth before 
destruction,” ete. Prov. 16:18. 


Memorial Day Lesson: “And he said unto 
ae Son of man, can these bones live?’ Hzek. 

7:3. 

Uses of Memorial Day: “Thou shalt bless 
the Lord thy God for the good land which he 
hath given thee.” Deut. 8:10. 

Death For Others: “For none of us liveth to 
sna and no man dieth unto himself.” Rom. 

4:7. 

What Are the Chief Causes of War? 

The Victories of Peace. 

Excuses Made for Preparation for War. 

War is Unchristian. Why? 

Heroes Are Immortal: “As dying, and be- 
hold we live.” 2 Cor. 6:9. 

Flowers for Memorial Day: “What shall I 
render unto the Lord for all his benefits? Psa. 
116:12. Praise is comely. Flowers of gratitude 
are sweet-smelling savor. A bouquet of pa- 
triotic graces; freedom, religious liberty, self- 
sacrificing love and brotherly kindness. 

The Christian Warfare: “I have fought a 
good fight.” 2 Tim. 4:7. 

A Sermon of the Sword: “The sword of the 
Spirit which is the word of God.” Eph. 6:17. 


The Great Service: “Nebuchadnezzar, king 
of Babylon, caused his army to serve a great 
service,” ete. Ezek. 29:18-20. 

A Nation’s Tribute to Its Heroic Dead: “This 


day shall be unto you for a memorial.” Ex. 
12:14. 
Brave Leaders and Brave Men: ‘“Amasiah, 


the son of Zichri, who willingly offered himself 
unto the Lord, and with him two hundred thou- 
sand mighty men of valor.” 2 Chron. 17:16. 


A Fitting Memorial to the 

Women of the War. (572) 

A fitting memorial to the heroic women of 
the North and South who ministered to the sick 
during the Civil War is the Red Cross building 
to be erected at Washington. Congress appro- 
priated three hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars, and the balance of half a million is raised 
by the Red Cross Society. It will be three 
stories high, and at either side of the entrance 
will be figures of ministering angels. The 
building will be one of the handsomest of its 
kind in the world. It will house the executive 
offices of the Red Cross Society, and be the 


headquarters in America of the Red Cross 
work. 


No Wars of Conquest. (573) 
Alexander, the Macedonian, said he fought 
to spread Greek civilization, but all the world 
knows it was Persian gold and Egyptian wealth 
and universal conquest that led him and his 
soldiers over land and sea. American soldiers 
have yet to make their first raid on any nation 
for wealth or territorial possession. And God 
grant that this may always be true of them! 
America has sent her thousands to enlighten 
and civilize people in every clime between the 
two poles, but never armed with musket or 
sword. She sends her missionaries and Chris- 
tian teachers for that purpose. Among the 
greatest, the bravest and noblest soldiers that 
ever followed any standard are those who have 
followed and defended the stars and stripes. 


True, Profoundly True. (574) 
Were half the power that fills the world with 
terror, 
Were half the wealth bestowed on camp and 
court, 
Given to redeem this world from error 
There would be no need of arsenal and fort. 


id 
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I know whose prayers would make me whole, i 


The Spirit That Will Abolish War. (575) 
The world will never forget what Grant said 
to the cavalry regiments of the South: “Let 
them take their horses with them ; they will 
_ need them for the spring plowing.” This true- 
heartedness among our greatest statesmen and 
soldiers is the spirit that will one day abolish 
war and fill the world with the glorious bless- 
ings of peace and brotherhood. 


The Day of Memory. 
Down the long level of the street 
The solemn drums a measure beat, 
To time the tread of marching feet— 
It was the day of memory. 


(576) 


Out of the city of the dead 

The waving flag its lovers led. 

Where soldiers lie ’tis sacred ground; 
Each shrine their loyal comrades found. 


And so, each year at call of drum, 

The veterans and their proud sons come, 

With flowers and words of praise well won, 
To keep the day of memory. 


Day of Commemoration. (577) 
Memorial Day is what its name implies—a 
day of commemoration. In the graves on whose 
mounds shall be planted flags and scattered 
flowers, sleep the remains of men whose deeds 
of courage and daring are worthy of being per- 
petuated. We can never fully pay the debt we 
owe the noble lives that were sacrificed to pre- 
aay us a nation. All honor to the heroic 
dead! 


War On War. (578) 

All the charities of the world are martialed 
to save and perpetuate life and happiness, but 
the wars, which could easily be prevented, de- 
stroy more lives than the benevolence of man- 
kind can save. 

What a gigantic charity would be the aboli- 
tion of war? Let us make war upon war. Let 
us make man-killing as unlawful as man- en- 
slaving or man-selling. 


Worse Than Shot and Shell. (579) 
An old army officer, who for many years was 
a shipmate of Admiral Sampson, tells of that 
leader’s allegiance to religion. The officer was 
on his first cruise, and he was about to turn in 
without his bedside devotions, when he saw 
Sampson, then a wardroom officer, quietly 
kneel, as is his custom. In the hush that came 
over the wardroom the hesitating officer also 
knelt. Such events show courage greater than 
all that is required to storm a fort or capture 
a city, and our country is safe so long-as its 
fortunes are in the hands of such men. 


The Higher Patriotism. (580) 

Let us on this Memorial Day teach patriot- 
ism to the children, but let it be the new 
patriotism with the new and larger implica- 
tions. Let us show them that as to die for 
one’s country fifty years ago was patriotic, so 
to live wisely for it today, is just as patriotic 
and offers every opportunity of heroism. Let 
ug remember that the man who speaks the 
truth at great cost is a patriot; that he who 
fights saloons, political corruption, bribery, 


greed, graft, the purveyors of vice, is as much 
a hero as he who fought the enemies on battle- 
fields; let us remember that those who are 
fighting diseases and insisting on fit houses, 
and living wages, and opposing child labor, is 
giving his life to save his country from the 
despoiler; let us teach the children that this is 
going to be the patriotism of the future, and 
that it offers just as great a field of heroism 
and devotion as has ever any field of brute 
strife and warfare. 


Memorial Day in the Sunday School (581) 

Why not have the salute to the flag ? Use 
“Fling Out the Banner,’ or “America,” for an 
opening hymn, and while it is being sung, let 
two boys come to the front, one carrying a 
United States flag and the other a Conquest 
flag. When the hymn is ended, let the first 
boy say, “Salute the flag!” and then have the 
whole school repeat, “I pledge allegiance to my 
flag and to the country for which it stands; one 
nation, indivisible, with liberty and justice for 
alle? 

The second boy then presents his flag, say- 
ing also, “Salute the flag!” and the school re- 
sponds, “I pledge allegiance to my flag and 
to the Christ for whose kingdom it stands; one 
brotherhood, uniting all mankind in service 
and love.” 


Every one should know these salutes by 
heart, so that they may be used on all patriotic 
days. 


“Five Hundred Miles of Tears.” (582) 

A Chicago woman who crossed France soon 
after the outbreak of this terrible war said that 
she had traveled through “five hundred miles 
of tears.” 

She had seen mothers bidding good-bye to 
their sons, probably a last good-bye. Broken- 
hearted wives were saying a last farewell to 
their husbands. Sisters were parting from 
brothers whom they would not see again on 
earth. Sweethearts were embracing their 
lovers as if they could not let them go. With 
stony eyes the poor souls left behind were fac- 
ing a future of sorrow, poverty and lonely 
desolation. _ 


Right Makes Might. (583) 

The day has dawned when the settlement of 

national disputes must be on the basis of right 

and not of might. What a nation demands of 

its individual citizens, in the settlement of their 

private quarrels, it must itself accept in the 
settlement of its national disputes. 


War’s Realities. (584) 
A horse, in deadly pain from wounds or 
burns, will scream. The screams of children, 
from fright or pain, we have all heard. Women 
scream in moments of utmost agony. But the 
scream of a man—that is a rare sound. Yet 
there is one place where it may be heard. On 
the battlefield. Bodies torn to pieces; every 
nerve in agony; the mind and will altogether 
uncontrolled because of the furious anguish— 
then men will scream. 
It is not a pleasant sound to fancy, nor are 
the sights accompanying the sound easy to con- 
template. But the time has come when the 
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world should wake up to a realization of what 
war actually is. 

Yet the battle. scenes, hideous and revolting 
as they are, are only half, or less than half, the 
horror. We cannot forget the tiny children 
throughout Europe, stretching out their hands 
and crying for fathers who will never come 
home again. We cannot forget the wailing of 
women or the dry-eyed, half-mad anguish of 
young wives who strain their babies to their 
breasts and try in vain to find comfort for their 
breaking hearts. 

The Grand Old Boys in Blue. (585) 

We cheer them as they march along, 

All life-worn, old and gray. 
Their presence is a stirring song, 

Of fierce, by-gone affray; 
It rises ’bove the city’s din, 

With chorus clear and true, 
An army with no fame to win, 

The grand old boys in blue. 

—Mrs. F. Braden. 


Making Patriotic Citizens. (586) 
The pulse of strong men beats quickly, and 
sometimes a furtive tear is found in the corner 
of the eye of a sturdy son of his country, when 
they gaze on the Stars and Stripes on a bright 
morning in the last of May. Nor is this con- 
fined to those born on American soil. A class 
of foreigners received instruction in the duties 
of citizenship, at a Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation, before they became naturalized. Some 
came from English-speaking countries, and 
others did not. But each struggled indus- 
triously and faithfully with the questions pre- 
sented week after wee.k Eventually they 
passed the tests and became citizens of this 
great republic. Soon these men and their in- 
structors met for a banquet. Brief speeches 
were made. One man said: “I never appre- 
ciated the American flag before. But last Sun- 
day night I saw it at some Children’s Day 
exercises in a church. Then I knew what it 
meant to me, a newly-made citizen, and I was 

very proud.” 
May Thirtieth. 

*Tis Decoration Day, 
And, bugler, blow, 
Soft and slow, 
Taps. 


Beneath the whispering grasses they are sleep- 
ing, 
The dead who for us died; 
Bedeck their graves, not sorrowing nor weep- 
ing, 
But with true soldier’s pride. 
And, bugler, blow, 
Long and low, 
Taps. 


For those who fought and fell, whose death wags 
glory, 
And those who lived their span, 
Let there be kept a place in song and story 
While mankind honors man. 
And, bugler, blow, 
High and low, 
Taps. 
—Mary A. O’Reilly. 


Lessons on Memorial Day. (588) | 
Wisely has it been said by Schuyler Colfax: 
“We may adorn with loving tributes the resting 
place of our beloved dead; the flowers which 
are strewn may symbolize the living fragrance 
of their memory; but we shall honor them the 
most by having their example teach us to love 
our country more, to value its dearly purchased 
institutions more, to prize its manifold bless- 
ings more, and to advance its greatness and 
true glory more.” 


As The Flag Goes By. 
Off with your hat as the flag goes by! 
And let your heart have its say; 
You’re man enough for a tear in your eye 
That you will not wipe away. 


(589) 


Lift up the boy on your shoulder high, 
And show him the faded shred; 

Those stripes would be red as the sunset sky 
If death could have dyed them red. 


Off with your hat as the flag goes by! 
Uncover the youngster’s head; 

Teach him to hold it holy and high 
For the sake of its sacred dead. 


Mareh For Christ’s Kingdom. (597) 
I have read the story of how an old veteran 
of Gettysburg took a small boy to see a Cyclo- 
rama that was representing that field and that 
struggle. As the old man stood beside his 
grandchild he pointed out the topography of 
that great field. He pointed out the divisions 
that were represented there, here this com- 
mander, there another, clad in blue or gray; 
and when he had exhausted his power of de- 
scription the child looked eagerly at the scene 
before him, looked in silence, and then, turning 
his face toward the face of his grandfather, he 
said, “Grandpa, why don’t they fight? Why 
don’t they fight?” It seemed so real to him 
that in the presence of that pictured multitude 
upon the field of battle there could be nothing 
but an activity and forward movement. When 
I see the great world in its sorrow, in its un- 
rest; when I see the heathen lands in such 
hunger as we can hardly understand, and when 
I see the church at home, rich and increased in 
wealth of thought-power, in wealth of sym- 
pathy, in wealth of faith-power; when I behold 
the Christ beckoning to us with those searred 
hands of his—when I see all this I feel that we 
can, we must, and, please God, we will in the 
unity of faith and love give ourselves to the 
King for service, for sacrifice, and hasten as 
never before love’s conquest of a dying world. 
We are ready; let us go forward. 


The Heart Touch of Patriotism. (591) 

A young man who was in Boston in the sum- 
mer of 1904 wrote thus to his parents: “What 
a glorious week we have had here for the visit 
of the G. A. R. National Encampment. Hvery- 
thing possible to be thought of has been done 
by everybody to make the stay of the men who 
saved the country enjoyable. All the stores 
were closed on the day of the great parade. I 
stood for four and one-half hours watching the 
veterans and their escorts pass by. It was a 
sight never to be forgotten. Boston was never 
so crowded. * * * Such enthusiasm and cheer- 
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ing and singing, as the old gray-haired men 
trudged along, * * * yet a firm, brave lot, and 
many fine specimens of manhood, millionaires 
and pensioners together. It would have done 
your hearts good to see, almost universally, in 
the great surging crowds, the hats come off as 
the flags went by, and to hear the throngs sing. 


“On an immense grand stand, on Temple 
street, just opposite Temple Place, where the 
procession came up and turned, were twenty- 
two hundred school children, arranged in rows 
and dressed to represent a living flag. The 
Department of Pennsylvania came up Temple 
Place, headed by a strikingly beautiful band of 
seventy-five pieces, all the instruments, except 
the clarionets, being silver. * * * Then came the 
department officers, these being followed by 
about fifteen men, each one bearing an old and 
shot-riddled flag. Just as they turned, the 
twenty-two hundred children arose and began 
to sing ‘America.’ Instantly the whole proces- 
sion stopped as if rooted to the spot by the 
sight and sound. 


“The band at once joined the singers; and 
when they had reached the second verse the 
great throng around them, numbering at least 
twenty thousand, with lifted hats, joined in 
singing: 

““My native country, thee, 
Land of the noble free,” ete. 


“And finally, for they sang the whole of it, the 
old men in the ranks broke down and cried, and 
laughed, and tried to cheer. General Miles was 
in his carriage, and stood with bared head, the 
tears running down his cheeks as though he 
were a child. Hardly a dry eye was seen in 
that vast throng. It was a sight I never expect 
to see again.” 


Memorial Day Memory’s Tryst. (592) 
It is said that Memorial Day from its very 
nature, or because of its very nature, cannot 
long remain a holiday. But it will continue for 
years yet to come. There is scarcely a school- 
boy in the land who, if asked the meaning of 
the day as it now exists, would not give a cor- 
rect and even intelligent answer. 


All honor to the men who, in defense of the 
Union, went forth to battle for the right; bat- 
tled for the preservation of the Union, and the 
rights of men. All honor to the men of the na- 
tion who, united in one vast army of patriots, 
one acknowledged brotherhood, think no longer 
of North or South, but of the nation, the united 
country, lovers of the same country and the 
same flag, decking with flowers the fallen he- 
roes of the entire land.—H. B. C. 


; A Dramatic Incident. (593) 
A dramatic incident occurred at the great 
gathering of Methodist men at Indianapolis in 
October, 1913. A quintet from one of the col- 
ored schools of the South sang “The Old Flag 
Never Touched the Ground.” The audience be- 
came tremendously enthusiastic, and the men 
clapped and cheered, while many shouted, 
“Amen.” When, however, in the final chorus 
the members of the quintet drew out silken 
flags, which had hitherto been concealed, and 
waved these while they sang, cheers and tears 
were mingled. 


War a Destroyer. (594) 
War deliberately destroys what civilization 
tries to build up; it is going back to barbarism. 
It was a great soldier who is often quoted as 
saying that war is hell; and, whatever may be 
said of the noble traits shown in war, no one 
knows better than the soldier that war also 
brings to the front the most fiendish traits. 


War. (595) 
The moan of a woman’s anguish, 
Sad eyes too tired to weep, 
A babe left without its father, 
Now one of a shattered heap. 
On the field where thousands are lying, 
Hach one dearly loved of his own, 
Where beneath the dead and the dying, 
You can hear the wounded groan. 


In this world which Christ died to ransom 
Two thousand long years ago, 
~The fruit of our peaceful progress 
Shall war’s bloody sickle mow? 
O ye, who trust still in his promise, 
And long for his peace in our day, 
By the Christ who died in torment, 
Let us down on our knees and pray! 
—The Living Church. 


ARE THERE MORE JOHNNIES? 

The minister, Parson Downcouch, was at din- 
ner with the Chaffie family. Johnnie spoke up 
and said: ‘Can a church whistle?” 

“Why do you ask, Johnnie?” asked the clergy- 
man, kindly. 

“Because pa owes $12 back pew rent, and he 
says he is going to let the church whistle for it.” 

After the clergyman had taken his departure 
there was a vocal solo by Johnnie. 


REFUSED IT. 
‘A young theologian named Fiddle, 
Refused to accept his degree; 
“Hor,” said he, “’tis enough to be Fiddle, 
Without being Fiddle, D. D.” 
* °K * 


The nations were fighting fiercely. 

“Why are you fighting so?” inquired the by- 
standers, moved at length to curiosity. 

“To gave Civilization!” replied the nations 
severely. 

Here a draggled figure rose from the mire 
under the feet of the combatants and limped 
lamely away. 

“And who are you?” asked the bystanders, 
with a disposition to get to the bottom of the 
matter. 

“Don’t speak to me—I’m Civilization!” the 
figure made answer, somewhat pettishly.—New 
York Evening Post. 

Having to put up with annoyances is part of 
the penalty that you must pay for belonging to 
a family. Belonging to a family brings you 
many pleasures and privileges, but it also 
brings certain pains, among them the necessity 
of standing other people’s peculiarities and 
ways. It’s the price you pay for belonging to a 
family.” 

We should all be happier if we remember that 
having to put up with other people’s peculiari- 
ties is the price we pay for the privilege of be- 
longing to a family, or to society in general, for 
not living in solitude. 
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him, 


Wherefore 
God hath 
highly exalted 


“A BIRD IN THE HAND.” 

The magistrate had asked all the customary 
questions about taking “this man” or “this 
woman” for a lawful, wedded companion, and 
about “promising to love, honor and obey.” 
The ceremony was finished. The couple were 


married. The bridegroom, a western Ken- 
tuckian, started to reach for his wallet. Then 
he stopped. 


“Squire,” he said, “I got a proposition to make 
to ye. I’ll give you two dollars now, or I’ll wait 
six months and give you what I think my wife’s 
worth then, even if it’s $200.” 

The magistrate looked at the bride for a mo- 
ment. 

“I believe I’ll take the two dollars now,” he 
said. 


THE OLDEST THEOLOGY. 

Booker T. Washington, in his speech before 
the Sunday School convention recently held in 
Chicago, drew a laugh from his hearers when 
he told this story of the old-time Southern 
darky type. A colored preacher, relating the 
miracle of the crossing of the Red Sea, ex- 
plained that the melting of the ice on the Red 
Sea engulfed Pharaoh’s army while the children 
of Israel had passed safely over on the ice be- 
fore sun-up, but was challenged by a colorod 
schoolboy, who said: “But, preacher, my 
geography says that no ice forms within a cer- 
tain distance of the equator, and the Red Sea is 
within that distance.” 

“Thar ’tis! Thar ’tis!” cried the exhorter. “I 
knew when I was giving that ’splanation some 
of you young folks ’ud come along to spile the 
old theology! But the time I was speakin’ of 
was before there was any jogarphies—or any 
equator, either.” 


Christianity is a religion that will not keep; 
the only thing to do with it is to use it, spend 
it, give it away.—Henry Van Dyke. 


We one time saw a young man enter a lion’s 
cage. The people held their breath in horror. 
The same day we saw a young man enter a 
saloon. The public smiled. 


A MINISTER’S PRAYER. 
COMPOSED BY EDWARD SCRIBNER AMES. 
O God, deliver thy servant from indolence. 
Grant that the days of the week may not be 
wasted by lack of plans, by little errands, home 


tasks, or social temptations. Help thy servant to 


THE LONG STAIRWAY OF HIS CONDESCENSION 
HIS CONSEQUENT EXALTATION 


Who, being 
in the form 
of God, 


and every 
tongue con- 

fess that Jesus 
Christ is Lord 


made himself 
of no reputa- 
tion, and things 
under the 
took upon earth, 
him the form n 
of a servant, and things ip 

earth, 


was made in 
the likeness 
of men, 


became obe 
dient unto 
leath, 


of things io 
heaven 


That at the 


should bow, 


which Is 
nbove every 
name 


—— 
and given bim 
a name the death 


of the cross 


remember how busy other workmen are, how 
early they rise, how faithfully they toil, and how 
much they enjoy a little leisure. Reveal through 
a sense of the world’s need and by a vision of 
the spiritual capacities of men, things yet to be 
accomplished, and may every opportunity for. 
service be met with energy and strength. 

O Lord, preserve thy servant from impatience 
and irritability. Thou knowest how easily men 
forget thee and live for themselves, how they 
cling to their little interests, and how prodigal 
they are of their divine birthright. They spend 
their money for toys, for physical comforts, and 
for the increase of power. Grant thy servant 
patience when looking upon these follies and 
sins. Help him to persuade men by love, and 
make them know by instruction that their life 
is more than meat. When those who profess to 
love thee do not labor in thy cause and do not 
meet to worship thee, but deny and blaspheme 
thy holy name by their unworthy lives, then teach 
thy servant how to forbear and to forgive, how 
to be full of gentleness and of unwearied love. 
May he be overwhelmed by no impulse of petu- 
lance or passion of anger, but may he more stead- 
fastly behold the goodness of thy kingdom, and 
joyfully labor for its coming. 

O Father, make thy servant strong in the truth. 
Teach him to company with those great souls who 
think thy thoughts after thee. Free his mind from 
all hindrances to clear knowledge. Quicken in 
him the will to do thy will so that he may surely 
know what is right and good. And with the vi- 
sion of truth may there be courage and zeal. 
When thy servant is tempted to suppress the 
truth for pleasing speech; when he is tempted to 
be silent where the truth is hard to utter, then 
he may have singleness of purpose and unwav- 
ering loyalty. So may thy servant work with 
thee, partake of thy Spirit, and help to establish 
in the world thy truth, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen.—Religious Telescope. 
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A choice list of valuable sets—useful to every minister—now obtainable at 
Special prices for cash and on the monthly payment plan. 


READ EVERY OFFER ON THESE 
FOUR PAGES—SEND THE 
INITIAL PAYMENT on each set 
and SECURE THE BOOKS YOU 
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—Use the books while paying for 
them. 
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Send $1.00 cash and $1.00 a month for six 
months—$7.00 in all. 
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THIS MAGNIFICENT SET YOURS 
For $1.65 Prepaid 
Worth $3.75 


We have had made especially for us an at- 
tractive set of eleven volumes, good cloth 
binding and well printed. Remember that 
Barnes’ Notes has sold in America hereto- 
fore at $1.50 per volume. Our special low 
price for the set, 11 volumes, completing the Complete in five volumes. Good substantial cloth bind- 
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HUNKY! 
Wm. D. Sayle, Cleveland Crane & Engineering Co. 


He was a hunky, all right; just over from an 
Austro-Hungarian town in the Carpathians, 
where the Russians and Germans are now do- 
ing the butchering act. 

Peruse this chronological biography of him: 

Came over with several hundred others in a 
steerage; private room and bed of each was a 
shelf in a big room; meals served a la mob. 

In New York—Half starved for several days; 
sweated in a tailor shop at $3.50 a week; fired 
because, not understanding English well, he 
used an expression displeasing to forelady; 
found job as presser, $7 a week; business 
slack, laid off. 

In New Jersey—Job as farm hand; tried to 
stop a quarrel, was beaten up; took partner and 
peddled tinware to farmers, partner skipped 
with cash; another farm job, earned enough 
money to reach Pittsburgh. 

In Pittsburgh—Mill hand; one of twenty 
men boarders crowded into two rooms like 
cattle, no privacy; working, drinking, fighting 
and sickness the chief diversions; epidemic of 
small pox; leaves Pittsburg with prayer-book 
and revolver given him by dying man. 

At Connellsville—Miner; works all day un- 
derground; seldom sees daylight; being a new 
man, he has to buy drinks all week for boss 
and assistants; hardly any money left Satur- 
day; strike at mines; soldiers called; hunky 
beaten insensible, wakes up in jail; no trial for 
several months, then tried in ten-minute ses- 
sion; fined $100, costs and three months for 
carrying concealed weapon, the revolver given 
him by dying man; takes him six months to 
work out fine. 

Tramp—Cuts wood at farm houses for meals; 
arrives in Chicago; directed to foreign quar- 
ter; chief attractions, tough saloons, women, 
robbery. 

In Chicago—Man tells him to step into sa- 
loon if he wants job; in front of bar a trap door 
opens, he falls into cellar, insensible; walks 
out open door into alley, arrested by policeman 
and jailed for six months; Bohemian gives him 
job at carpentering; works in factory, but not 
long; jumps freight in search of farm work; 
robbed by crew and put off train. 

In Minnesota—Works in fields until end of 
season; pays way down Mississippi river. 

In Illinois—Gets work in lumber yard in 
small town; fired because horse is stolen at 
night and he is suspected; becomes a miner; 
his comrade killed by a cave-in; he quits; goes 
to another smal! town, works in factory; fac- 
tory owner ships cattle eastward and sends him 
along to care for cattle; other cattlemen sore 
at newcomer; rob him of $20 and trip him off 
the moving train; his leg wrenched; people of 
nearby town of 2,000 inhabitants take him in 
and nurse him back to health. 

Now for the first time he finds he is among 
real people—teachers, business men, educated 
women, readers, students and members of clubs 
and classes for study. They are interested in 
him. The hunky is given his first real chance 
in America to show what he is. 

Can you guess who this hunkey is? 

He is now Doctor Edward A. Steiner, pro- 


fessor in Grinnell College, Iowa. In Europe he 
had been given a fine college education. All the 
time he was hunkying he was reading and 
studying such writings as Emerson’s remark- 
able essay on “Compensation,” Dickens’ “David 
Copperfield,” the Bible, and the writings of 
Shakespeare, Carlyle, Count Tolstoy, Ruskin, 
Longfellow and others. In some of the farm 
homes he taught the children Latin and other 
languages. Among the miners he organized 
free classes and did all he could to help and 
train his fellow hunkies. In the town where 
they cared for him when hurt, he soon became 
a leader in educational and social work. He 
has written half a dozen books. 

That’s the way we’ve been treating some of 
our immigrants. 

Do you wonder that some of them become 
demagogues, I. W. W.’s and anarchists, take 
the yellow papers as their Bibles, and fight, 
rob, murder and crowd our courts and jails. 

It’s a wonder more of them don’t go bad! 

If we went over to Europe and they treated 
us that way, we’d call out the navy to twist the 
British lion’s tail, quirk Kaiser Bill’s nose, pull 
out Emperor Joseph’s side whiskers, scalp the 
Czar and chase all the hand organs and mon- 
keys out of Italy. 

All our immigrants, of course, are not Doctor 
Steiners. But they are all human beings. In 
their hearts are aspirations and yearnings for 
success in the new land. A wonderful place is 
America as pictured in their minds. They de- 
sire to find jobs, work hard, acquire homes and 
follow the laws and the customs, and there- 
fore they are tractable and willing to be di- 
rected. 

But all hunkies have looked alike to us, and 
they haven’t looked very good. 
Prolific, Thrifty. 

We’ll do well to watch out for these immi- 
grants. 

They came at the average of 879,538 per year 
for the ten years ending with 1910. Our census 
of that year gave a total population of 91,972,- 
266, and 32,243,382 were either foreign born or 
the children of foreign born. 

Foreign born women average 4.7 children 
each; native born of foreign parentage, 3.5; 
native born of native parentage, only 2.4. = 

While only 5.7 per cent of the native born 
workers own their homes, 10.4 of the foreign 
born own their homes. Among the German- 
born, 26 per cent are home owners. 

The Associated Charities of Cleveland has a 
graphic chart which shows that 39.9 per cent of 
that city’s population is native born of foreign 
parents, and this class forms 9 per cent of those 
applying for aid; and 23.6 per cent of the city’s 
population is native born of native parents, and 
this class forms 18.4 per cent of those applying 
for aid. 

This second ,eneration of foreigners is a 
husky bunch. 

Gentlemen and Crooks. 

The first settlers in American colonies were a 
mixed lot—educated men and women, gentle- 
men and ladies, thieves, thugs and murderers. 

The Puritans and other English, the Ger- 
man, French Huguenots and Scotch-Irish 
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brought industriousness, thrift, will power, 


hardiness and executive ability. 


Mixed with these were 50,000 convicts, the 
toughest and crookedest of England. 


Weaklings could not stand the gaff. _Pio- 
neering put them out of this earthly business 
forever. 


The lads with iron in their blood had the 
endurance to get a foothold and build up the 
communities. 


The population was purified in this pioneer- 
ing process. Bodies were made more powerful, 
minds keener, nerves cooler. This was our pure 
American stock—as fine a lot of courageous, 
liberty-loving, sympathetic, honest and able 
people as ever comprised a nation. 

Hammering and Boosting. 

About 20 years ago the peoples of southern 
and eastern Europe began coming in large 
numbers. Now 65 per cent of the immigrants 
are Greeks, Slovaks, Roumanians, Russians, 
Magyars, Croatians, Poles, Italians, Lithuanians 
and Herzegovinians. 

The United States Immigration Commission 
reports that foreign-born will work for 35 per 
cent less than American labor; mining and 
manufacturing industries are completely satu- 
rated with them; they crowd into cities, live 
below American standards, their morality is 
low, they are not readily assimilated, and 
courts and charitable and penal. institutions 
find most of their work among them. 

Why do they go bad? 

The investigators answer, “Drink and news- 
papers.” 

The saloon, one of the few places where they 
find companionship, demoralizes them physical- 
ly and mentally, while the papers put before 
them vicious stories of crime and insinuating 
pictures, attractive novelties which they never 
saw in the newspapers of their native countries. 

They come wanting a chance to learn. 

They learn from the saloon and the news- 
papers. 

Professor Edward A. Ross, of the University 
of Wisconsin, said in his much discussed maga- 
zine articles, that our millions of unborn chil- 
dren were entitled to inherit our high civiliza- 
tion, and the pent-up millions of Europe’s back- 
ward lands were not entitled to it; that we did 
China untold good by Keeping the yellow race 
out and setting a high mark for it, and China 
and Japan are now reaching toward that mark; 
that we should treat Europe similarly, for for- 
eigners when admitted pull down our standard 
and we are not assimilating them fast enough. 

On the other hand, leaders such as Mary 
Antin, say that foreigners have certain inalien- 
able rights under the United States constitution 
—to live and move about and to try their luck 
under exactly the same conditions as estab- 
lished citizens; that immigrants write letters 
home that breathe into the souls of Huropeans 
the spirit of liberty, and humanity is blessed; 
that besides we need the European brawn for 
our industries, and the new blood to improve 
our race, and these newcomers have great 
quantities of brawn to sell, many of them being 
powerful and having great endurance. 

Taming the Wild European. 

Congress has lately refused to build a barbed 
wire fence around the United States; immi- 
grants may come freely. 


After they arrive, what shall we do with 
them? ; 

Here is what the people did in one village: 
The Italians usually soaked up American bug 
juice as a preliminary to celebrating a holiday. 
Village leaders made friends with them and 
told them that booze wow-wowing and carving 
of countenances were extremely un-American. 


Garibaldi day was observed on Sunday the 
next year by the Italians. The program was 
planned to avoid interfering with village church 
services. Fireworks were not exploded until 
church let out at night. 

The Italian law and order committee sup- 
pressed noise and booze. Though a large dele- 
gation had come from another town, not one 
Italian was seen drunk. 

The delighted villagers expressed their 
thanks in letters and spoken words. Now some 
of the Italians are attending the church services 


and many areon the way toward better citizen-. 


ship. 

A little interest and instruction from Amer- 
icans is appreciated by foreigners and works 
out to mutual benefit. 

In the shops it works out the same way. 
Russian workmen, sent here by a Russian ship- 
building firm, caught the American spirit 
quickly under good instruction in a plant, and 
in six months nearly equalled American work- 
men. But a year after they had returned to the 
Russian plant they were back in the ranks of 
the slow plodders. 

Here’s What We Must Do. 
A whole lot of Americans have caught on to 


the proper procedure to take with these for-. 


eigners. 

Give them a hand; also, have a heart. 

If we let them go their own way, they will 
remain foreigners in our country; drink, dema- 
gogues and yellow newspapers will get them 
and they will burden our public institutions. If 
we direct them, they will become good Amer- 
ican citizens. 

In many localities Americans are doing fine 
work. In our neighboring city, Cleveland, an 
organization meets aliens at the depot and 
steers them to proper boarding houses or the 
homes of friends. Another organization gives 
training in citizenship and holds graduation 
exercises when they are awarded citizenship 
papers, thus arousing their pride. They may 
become members of the Cosmopolitan Alliance, 
which gives educational and social advantages, 
and advises and helps in financial matters. 

A Pittsburgh organization issues a handbook 
for immigrants, in which they are taught polite- 
ness, neatness of dress and other customs. They 
learn the correct way to greet men and women 
on the street and in the home, and how to act 
among their fellows and in company. ; 

By these methods the hunky is taken out of 
the foreigner. He notices that he is backward. 
He wants to catch up. He wants a better job, 
a little business and a home. Soon he becomes 
one with us. 

Try it. Hear him tell of the great hopes he 
has in America for himself and family. Notice 
how willing he is to conform to the laws and 
customs. Observe his almost childlike anxiety 
to be told what to do. 

Say, if the immigrants ever spoil this coun- 
try, it will be largely our own fault. 
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PERSONAL, 

Mr. George W. Coleman, a prominent leader in 
the Clarendon Street Baptist Church, Boston, has 
the double distinction of being the president of 
the Boston City Council and the only Protestant 
church member in that body.—Baptist Common- 
wealth. 

* * = 

Captain H. I. Watson, who died of wounds in 
Belgium March 6, was the third son of Rev. John 
Watson (Ian Maclaren). 

= * J 
_ John Callahan, superintendent of Hadley Hall 
in New York City, has been elected chaplain of 
the Tombs prison. He will not give up his work 
in the mission. 

* = = 

Rev. Percival Morgan, son of Dr. G. Campbell 
Morgan, has become pastor of the Tutnall- 
square Presbyterian Church, Macon, Ga. 


Harold Fishbein, fifteen years old, has entered 
the University of Chicago, as the youngest stu- 
dent ever admitted to the institution. His 
mother can neither read nor write. His father 
is versed only in Hebrew. A 

The first iron cross (for bravery) ever given to 
a woman in Germany was presented to the 
Methodist deaconess, Frieda Gessert, of the 
Bethany Union, Frankfurt. The Crown Prince 
presented it to her in person. She had been 
serving as a nurse on the battle-fields in Poland. 


NEWS. 

There is not a Waldensian above six years of 
age that is illiterate! The little Church of the 
Valleys, with but 13.000 members and sixteen 
pastors, has over 270 organized churches and 
mission stations in Italy, Sicily and Egypt. 
Twelve Waldensian missionaries preach the Gos- 
pel in South Africa. In Uruguay and Argentina 
there are seven churches among Waldensian col- 
onists. The enterprise which Waldensians took 
up two years ago of evangelizing outgoing emi- 
grants to America in the harbors of enoa, 
Naples and Palermo. is prospering. More than 
50,000 Scripture portions and “Emigrant Guides” 
have actually been sold to Italians within that 
period. In each of these Guides is a list of all 
the Italian Protestant churches in America. The 
passage over gives abundant time for Scripture 
reading, and results have not been wanting.— 
Record of Chr. Work. 

* * * 

The Society of St. Jerome, an Italian Roman 
Catholic society for the distribution of annotated 
Gospels, was first favored and then suppressed 
by Pius X. Word comes that Benedict XV has 
received the leaders of the society and encour- 
aged them to take up again this work of spread- 
ing the Word. 

* s = 

Forty years ago there were but eight Baptist 
churches in Russia with 3,029 members. Now 
there are 1,019 with 97,000 mémbers, and the 
growth is constant. 

* * = 

In 1915 the China Inland Mission completes its 
fiftieth year. The total staff of workers, mis- 
sionaries and paid Chinese helpers, is about 2,500 
persons. : 
* s * 

There are 16,309,310 Catholics in the United 
States, according to “The Official Catholic Di- 
rectory.” 

The increase in the number of Catholics dur- 
ing 1914 was 241,325. 

In ten years there has been an increase of 
3,846,517 Catholics, and in twenty years an in- 
crease of 7,231,445 American Catholics, 

There are 18,994 Catholic clergymen in the 
United States, 14,961 Catholic edifices, 85 ecclesi- 
astical seminaries, with 6,770 young men study- 
ing for priesthood; 229 colleges for boys and 680 
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academies for girls; 284 Catholic orphan asylums, 
with 45,742 orphans, and 1,456,206 children are 
enrolled in the parochial schools. 

New York has 2,885,824 Catholics; Pennsyl- 
vania, 1,756,763; Illinois, 1,473,379; Massachusetts, 
1,392,000; Ohio, 793,179; Michigan, 581,000; Wis- 
consin, 576,470, and Indiana, 245,141.—The Ad- 
vance, 

= * * 

The meetings in Philadelphia conducted by Rev. 
William A. Sunday, D. D., were in progress 
eleven weeks, mobilized a choir of 1,800 singers 
and a force of 1,000 aids, and brought from va- 
rious cities delegations by special train loads. 
They were conducted in a most businesslike way 
as to transportation and advertising, and they 
proved an unparalleled success. The number of 
those who indicated a desire to be Christians ag- 
gregate 41,724, of whom 1,858 were the fruit of 
the last day of the meetings. No meetings has 
ever seen a result like this. Some sixty thou- 
sand people heard him on the last day, and 25,- 
000 went to the train to see him off. The com- 
mittee turned over to him a draft for $51,136 as 
his free will offering. Out of this he pays one- 
third of the salaries of his associates, 

* * * 


A series of evangelistic meetings have been 
arranged for at the Pacific-Panama Exposition 
at San Francisco. John McNeill will open the 
series in the big tabernacle during March and 
April, followed by W. E. Biederwolf in May and 
June, Billy Sunday in July and August; Gipsy 
Smith is expected in September; J. W. Chapman 
and George Stewart close the service in October 
and November.—Pitts. Chr, Adv. 


* * * 


A daily newspaper in Philadelphia reports that 
since the Sunday tabernacle meetings began it 
has sold an average of 500 Bibles daily. 


The Methodist Episcopal Church now has 1,067 
deaconesses, and the property value of deaconess 
institutions in the United States is $5,909,531. 


In the United States there is one ordained min- 
ister to every 594 people; in Africa there is one 
to every 82,152 people; in Korea there is one to 
every 123,711 people; in Japan there is one to’ 
every 172,538 people; in India there is one to 
every 321,448 people; in China there is one to 
every 476,462 people. There are 1,557 principal 
cities in China unoccupied by missionaries. 


Of the ten Chinese young women sent by the 
Chinese government for education in the United 
States, all are Christians, and eight, daughters of> 
Chinese pastors. - z a : 

According to the United States Census Bureau’ 
an average of 1,246 are put in jail every day in 
the year; every week 8,749 are locked up; 37,916 
each month; while 454,993 lawbreakers and 
juvenile delinquents are sent to prison and re- 
formatory institutions annually. A large per 
cent of all those arrested are young men and 
boys.—S. S. Missionary. Z : 

The executive committee of the World’s Sun- 
day School Association has decided to proceed 
with plans for the Wordl’s Highth Sunday 
School Convention at Toyko, October,. 1916, re- 
gardless of the war now raging, hoping that 
peace will be declared soon enough to make pos- 
sible a successful convention. 

Plans are on foot for a building in Japan for 
the training of Sunday School teachers, to be 
known as the Hamill Memorial Building, in honor 
of Dr. H. M. Hamill, president of the International 
Sunday School Association, who died Jan. 21. 
1915. The Japanese hope to begin the work of 
teacher-training in the new building next year. 

The Korean loves a picture. The cigarette 
companies have seized the opportunity presented. 
So most Korean rooms have twenty or more 
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pretty cards pasted on the walls,—picture cards 
of animals, flowers, people, buildings, etc., each 
with a tiny picture of a package of cigarettes in 
the corner. We can supplant the cigarette ad- 
vertisements by pictures conveying a message 
from God’s Word. ‘Those who will help Korea 
with left-over Sunday School picture cards or 
other attractive picture cards should write to 
Rev. S. D,. Price, Supt. Department for utilizing 
Surplus Material, 216 Metropolitan Tower, N. Y. 

Because of the war, the British section of the 
World’s Sunday School Association found its 
work in China greatly hampered. Appeals came 
both from England and China to America for 
help. In response, $1,500 was pledged by Amer- 
ican Sunday School leaders in Chicago and cabled 
to England for the China work, 

Rev. Stephen Van R. Trowbridge, who speaks 
Turkish fluently, was invited to address the 
Turkish youths at the Moslem school, El Azhar, 
Cairo, where are 10,000 Moslem students. Many 
of the Turkish young men agreed to meet him in 
Cairo and read the New Testament with him. 

* * * 

The American flag now has the right of way 
on Belgian roads. It flies from the warehouses 
and stations of the commission for relief in Bel- 
gium, as well as from its automobiles. For a 
time the flying of the American flag became so 
general that an order was given by the com- 
mission that this practice should be discon- 
tinued for fear some misuse of the banner might 
bring friction with the military authorities, 
Since the flag has been restored to the cars, the 
peasant not only gives them clear way, but 
stands at salute as they go by. The flag flies 
from the barges carrying relief food and waves 
from the warehouses and stations, but care is 
taken that it is not used without authority. To 
the Belgians the American flag is the outward 
symbol of their relief from possible starvation 
and they revere it accordingly. Letters at the 
rate of 2,000 a week are pouring into the Brus- 
sels office of the commission expressing the 
thanks of the nation for food supplied. 


SOCIAL. 

More than 30 per cent of the 269 murderers 
committed to the state penitentiary at Waupen, 
Wis., in recent years, were sent to work before 
they were fifteen years old. Of these 269 mur- 
derers, about one-third have never been to 
school, half reached the fourth grade, while but 
2.2 per cent were graduated from the high 
school. Alcohol was used to excess by 41.5 per 
cent while but 12.6 were abstainers, Nearly half 
were under the influence of alcohol when the 
crimes were committed, and 27.9 per cent had 
been arrested before for drunkenness. These 
facts are from the report of Dr. Rock Sleyster, 
superintendent of the Wisconsin State Hospital 
for the criminal insane, and formerly physician 
in charge of the Wisconsin State Prison Hospital. 

* * * 

At the meeting of the National Congress on 
Industrial Safety in Chicago, not a single mem- 
ber came to the defense of drinking. R. L. Pal- 
mer, chief inspector of the Penn. Dept. of Labor 
and Industry, said that 60 per cent of industrial 
accidents are charged to liquor, “It will not be 
long,” he declared, “before the saloon will be as 
much separated from the industrial plant as it 
is now from the ehurch. As a matter of business 
we will have to furnish workmen with better 
entertainment than the saloons do. We will also 
have to pay in cash to prevent the men from 
going to saloons to convert their checks into 
currency.” “Milk has taken the place with our 
men that liquor used to hold,” asserted E. K. 
Pritchett of the Macy Company at Grand Rapids, 
Mich.. “After forbidding the men to use alco- 
holic beverages, we arranged to have. milk 
wagons call at the factories at ten o’clock each 
morning. We permitted the men to halt in their 
work and go out and buy bottles of fresh milk. 
We find that this arrangement has practically 
solved our drink problem.” H. B. Smith, of the 
Illinois Steel Co., and Dr, F. D. Patterson, of the 
J..G, Brill Co., Philadelphia, were among other 
spéakers who told of action taken against 
Jiquor drinking by industrial organizations since 
the passage of workmen’s compensation acts. 

* * * 


The cost of firing a 14-inch gun on one of the 
battleships is at least $800. .This would pay for 
the éducation of two boys at college for a year. 


Prior to September 1, 1914, the prohibition 
states were Maine, Kansas, Georgia, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, Tennessee, North Da- 
kota and West Virginia. Since that time prohi- 
bition sentiment has been rapidly developed and 
widely promulgated. Between September 1, 1914 
and January 1, 1915, five states adopted state- 
wide constitutional prohibition, to become effec- 
tive as follows: Arizona, January 1, 1915; Vir- 
ginia, November 1, 1916; and Colorado, Oregon 
and Washington, January 1, 1916. The prohi- 
bition states have doubled in six months. Since 
January 1, 1915, Alabama, Arkansas, Iowa and 
Idaho, have passed prohibition laws. Montana 
and South Carolina have voted through their 
legislature to submit to the people the question 
of prohibition; Utah will vote on constitutional 
prohibition, and South Dakota is.also to vote on 
the same question. The New Jersey senate voted 
to give municipalities the right to vote on the, 
liquor question, but the bill was lost in the 
House. An anti-saloon measure is being vigor- 
ously pressed in Pennsylvania, the fight being led 
by Governor Brumbaugh. ri 

* * 

A boy of four and a girl of six were discussing 
this question: What are we in the world for? 
The little girl said, “We are in the world to help 
others.” Then the little boy said, “No, sister, 
that cannot be. for if we are in the world to help 
others, what are others here for?” I never in my 
life heard an educational problem discussed bet- 
ter.—Penn. School Journal, 

* * * . 

In time of peace prepare for war—and you will 
get war. - 

To wage successful warfare we need the im- 
plements of warfare and we need the men. The 
government must provide the implements and 
the nation furnishes the men. In time of peace, 
so long as the stern possibility of war hangs 
over us, our government, quietly and unostenta- 
tiously, should prepare its implements of war— 
battleships, submarines, aeroplanes, guns, ammu- 
nition and equipment. No great harm can be 
done, and the future may be safeguarded. 

But we must by all means guard against 
arousing the military spirit in our citizens, Talk. 
of the necessity of war, of the inevitableness of 
war, of the glories of war, of a larger standing 
army, and of a military training for every citi- 
zen, will inevitably lead to the growth of the 
war spirit, and to the arrogant national feeling 
that seeks an excuse for war. It is true that 
raw recruits cannot be equal in efficiency to 
trained fighters of equal number; but the mani- 
fold evils that inevitably follow in the train of a 
large, permanent, trained army are so evident 
that we are choosing the lesser evil in refusing 
to sanction it. 

If we neglect all preparations for war we lay 
ourselves open to attack from some military- 
mad nation, but if we adopt general military 
training and a large standing army we shall lose 
our individuality and our freedom. Place the 
army in the center of the national stage, keep 
the limelight constantly on it, and sooner or 
later the curtain will be rung up, and the bloody 
drama of war will begin. 

Let us have armament in abundance, but no 
great army; and let us be ready also to join with 
other nations in destroying all armaments.— 
Harold Rowntree, 

& * * 

By the time peace comes to Burope there will 
be 2,500,000 widows, 6,700,000 fatherless children 
and 2,500,000 women forced to marry inferior 
men, according to figures presented by Hamilton 
Holt, editor of the Independent. 

“All wars,” he said, “are waged primarily 
against women. When I consider what is going 
to happen to Europe’s war-bereaved women, I 
am almost willing to say, ‘Shoot them and let 
them die with the men.’” 

* * * 

Admiral Reginald F. Nicholson, just retired, 
On reaching the age limit of sixty-two, is the 
last officer who served in the navy in any ca- 
pacity during our Civil War. He enlisted at the 
age of twelve. Col, John L. Clem, who was a 
drummer boy in 1865, is the last army officer to 
have served in the war. . He will retire next 
year—Springfield, (Mass.) Republican, 


The Bessemer and Lake Erie. Railroad Com- 
pany, carrying ore from Lake Erie to Pittsburgh, 
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which has taken such an active inter 
ting its men on the water wagon, pee eee 
rangements to distribute scientific temperance 
leaflets from its pay cars and will also use the 
large posters in its cabooses and shops.— Ex, 

* * * 

The New York Tribune engaged Samue - 
kins Adams to write a series oF articles te 
advertising. He scoured New York City and dis- 
covered a lot of what he was looking for, Finally 
ne began to look at The Tribune’s own columns. 

here he found a beer advertisement represent- 
ing beer to be “a sane drink because it does not 
-unbalance the mental organs;” an advertisement 
for ale alleging that “physicians generally rec- 
ommend it for its wonderful tonic value,” and 
ene lty peg arn claiming for a certain 

obacco that i i 
eondition.” it “keeps you in the pink of 
ontemplating these, Mr. Adams sa 
beer, neither safe nor sane, and it Roce Pat 
ance people both mentally and physically, as he 
himself or any other observant man has seen. 
Ale has no nourishing properties, and physicians 
don’t recommend it. And neither pipes nor ciga- 
rettes contribute anything to the “pink” of any- 
body’s condition. Therefore, said Mr. Adams 
with refreshing frankness, all these advertise- 


ments are something which it would be too mild~ 


to call drivel. And The Tribune had th 
nerve to print all this —The Continent. ee 
= * * 

The tax rate in Rockford, Ill., which has been 
dry for several years, was lower last year than 
any other city of equal size in Illinois, except 
Jacksonville, which is also dry. 

* * * 


It is now officially admitted in the treasury 
department at Washington that the revehue of 
the government from the alcoholic tax is falling 
off. The bluff that prohibition was not cutting 
down the use of liquors cannot be kept up ever- 
lastinegly. 
dob portent zeports feet the revenue of 

e governmen rom alcohol has shrunk m 
than $2,000,000. Papo 

* = * 

Dr. Percy Stickney Grant, an Episcopalian rec- 
tor in New York City, has brought down on his 
head the condemnation of his bishop for saying 
in a sermon: “If the only basis of marriage is 
love, why, in the event of that love being 
changed to loathing, should the marriage con- 
tinue?” 

It is distressing to see a minister becoming 
champion for that shallow, self-indulgent sen- 
timentalism which is too flabby to feel any obli- 
gation in a promise to love. It is appalling how 
deep into common feeling there has wormed the 
notion that men and women can’t govern their 
affections. Almost the prevalent idea even 
among good people nowadays seems to be that 
a@ man can’t help it if he happens to “meet up” 
with some woman that he loves better than his 
wife; that such an experience is misfortune— 
not sin. : 

But all this is mighty bad morals; it is even 
bad psychology. The most scientific modern 
psychology is exactly in accordance with God’s 
word on such a point as this. The human will at 
its rightful strength reigns over the whole of a 
man. His emotions are just as properly under 
sway of his will as his actions. If a normal man, 
he is perfectly able to determine what and whom 
he ought to love, and send his love just where it 
ought to go. If he can’t do that, he is “non 
compos”; if he won’t, he’s wicked. 

And that wickedness is what pulpits ought to 
name and define sturdily—not indulging any 
tutti-frutti talk about marriage being dissolved 
when love’s gone. It is the business of religion 
to see that love stays. To be sure, there are 
eases in marriage where husband or wife for- 
feits the right to be loved; that’s different, and 
there is no trouble in showing that Jesus per- 
ceived the justice of divorce in such cases. But 
the notion that a husband’s own lapse of love, 
or a wife’s, releases him or her from further 
marital duty is vicious beyond all extenuation.— 
The Continent. ¥ ? 

A West Philadelphia liquor dealer recently 
consulted a real estate dealer about the advisa- 
bility of transferring his license from a side- 
street location to a Market street corner. The 
change would involve an increased investment. 


“Stay where you are,” counseled the real es- 
tate expert. “You would get a more prominent 
situation by moving; but that, in my judgment, 
is just what you should avoid. Better stay 
where you're tolerated. If you try to get out on 
Market street, you'll only attract attention and 
stir up opposition. Public opinion is getting 
mighty Sensitive about the saloon business, and 
race run the chance of losing the place you’ve 
~ “IT guess you're right,” said the saloonkeeper. 

i put the proposition up to one of the biggest 
men in the wholesale trade. ‘Don’t think of it,’ 
he said. ‘Don’t invest another dollar. And make 
all you can now, for inside of ten years we’ll all 
be put out of business.’ ” 

The notable thing about this story—which is 
perfectly true—is that no one will question it. 
The conditions referred to by the real estate 
man and the wholesaler are apparent to every 
observer. The liquor traffic is doomed.—Phila- 
delphia North American, 

* » * 

Clinton, (Mass.) went dry by thirty votes in 
the last election. It was the end of a mighty 
battle. Every Saturday for over two years a 
cleverly-worded, striking advertisement against 
the liquor traffic appeared in the local daily. 
Shortly before the election the churches held 
rallies. and the moving picture film, “John Bar- 
leycorn,” was exhibited in the Town Hall. 

But still the outlook on election day was dark. 
The Germans voted for license. For a week the 
liquor men in Boston had been flooding the town 
with literature to prove that the one sure way 
to prosperity was an abundance of well-equipped 
saloons, 

But the Sunday before election the pastor of 
the Congregational church held a decision service 
in his Bible class and young Michael Ruberti, an 
Italian, accepted Christ as his Saviour. That 
afternoon he attended a meeting of the Italian 
Club, consisting of forty-nine naturalized citi- 
zens. Several saloonkeepers were there. They 
hailed each man and instructed him how to make 
a cross against the “Yes” on the ballot. Then 
Michael Ruberti stood up and pleaded with his 
countrymen not to do this thing. Michael and 
God won and the town went dry by thirty votes. 
—Congregationalist. 

* * * 

The Archbishop of Upsala, Sweden, is advocat- 
ing national prohibition of the manufacture and 
sale of spirits during the present war time. 

' * 


The Rockefeller Foundation has established a 
special organization to be known as “the China 
medical board of the Rockefeller foundation, 
and plans the development in China of medical 
education, 

This will include aid for the two or more 
medical schools in China, described as inade- 
quately equipped; the strengthening of the staffs 
of mission and other hospitals, assistance in the 
establishment of two modern tuberculosis hos- 
pitals, and the establishment of six $1,000 
scholarships, with traveling expenses, to enable 
Chinese graduates in medicine to prosecute 
further studies abroad; and of five scholarships 
to enable Chinese nurses to obtain training in 
this country. . J 

The foundation says it has in mind in granting 
the fellowships “the building up of a body of 
Chinese medical men who will in time be able to 
take the lead in teaching the medical sciences in 
their own country.” These fellowships already 
have incumbents, one of whom has arrived in 
this country.—The Advance, 


n 1859 you could buy a man in the Fiji Is- 
ae for saver dollars, butcher him and eat him. 
Today the Bible is in nearly every house, and 
on Sunday nine-tenths of the people are found in 
church for worship. What about-the power and 
profit of foreign missions? 


GENERAL. 2 
In an article on “Ecclesiastical Honesty,” in 
The Constructive Quarterly, Bishop Francis J. 
McConnell says of scientists who condemn the 
intellectual honesty of ministers who will not 
speak in public with the same freedom that they 
in private: 
ae nese scientists think that truth is truth, and 
is to be uttered with complete fearlessness with- 
out regard to its effects upon any conceivable 
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audience. The writer once heard a cotirageous 
prophet say, “When I am lecturing, I seek sim- 
ply to utter the truth without regard to my au- 
dience. They can understand or not understand. 
They can sympathize or not sympathize. If I 
so state the truth as to satisfy myself, the au- 
dience can fall away.” To which the sufficient 
answer is that the audience usually did fall 
away. 

A minister is not one who utters truth on its 
own account or on his own account. He is a 
teacher and has for his business not only to be 
loyal to the truth, but to get the truth under- 
stood. If a teacher succeeds chiefly in getting 
himself misunderstood, it is hard to see how he 
can pride himself on any particular loyalty to the 
truth or on any superior type of honesty. 

x * * 

Her life was growing both wilted and bitter 
from lack of bumping up against youth in com- 
radeship; for we get out of life just what we put 
into it. If we give to life only complainng, life 
gives back only a many-echoed wail of our own 
whining. If we give to life joy, life throws back 
to us all those gracious, joy-laden gifts that the 
ancients picture Spring tossing out of her lap to 
youth. Happy dreams send us out into the day 
glad.—The Century. 

* % * 


Have you ever seen the phrase, “rice-Hindu” 
or “rice Mohammedan?” I never have. No one 
igs accused of taking up those faiths for what he 
can get out of them, We take the blessings that 
Christ brought into the world, and which we en- 
joy in such full measure, as ours by right. Our 
daily bread comes to us so easily that it is hard 
for us to understand that it is really necessary 
for any to pray, “Lord, give us this day our daily 
bread.” Yet it is a fact of history that only 
those peoples who pray that prayer seem to 
have had it fully answered. The great famines 
have been in the non-Christian world. So the 
term “rice-Christian” is perhaps a crown of 
_glory upon the head of our Lord.—Sam. Higgin- 
bottom, in The Miss. Review of the World. 

s B mt 

The following suggestive sarcasm is from The 
Congregationalist: 

Beg pardon, we quite forgot to announce in 
advance Sir Galahad Sunday. We will try to 
make it up in connection with our announce- 
ment of Elaine the Lovable Sunday, Other causes 
wishing the attention of churches would better 
speak quickly, for most of the fifty-two Sundays 
of the year are by this time already appro- 
priated. 

& e * 


And so you really want to know whether 
Christianity has—has_ collapsed, Is that the 
word? Who said that Christianity has collapsed? 
Saw it in the newspaper? O, I understand. Listen 
son, 

You can face a sixteen-inch gun without the 
flicker of an eyelid; but just let Herr Professor 
Somedings-or-udder stand up across the sea and 
fire his little spitball at your religion, and down 
you go ina heap. It’s not the collapse of Chris- 
tianity that troubles me, my son; it is your col- 
lapse. If the Herr Professor should fire at your 
world of music, it wouldn’t trouble you a mo- 
“ment. You would laugh at him. He might 
prove in fourteen octavo volumes that such a 
thing as music does not exist and that all its 
alleged effects are imaginary; but you would not 
lose one minute’s sleep over it, dearly ag you 
love music. You would say that the learned pro- 
fessor is a great genius, but he doesn’t know 
what he is talking about.—H, R, Pell, in The 
Christian Advocate, Nashville, 

: * * * 


A British Wesleyan minister with the soldiers 
‘on the: firing-line in France says that “the sol- 
diers, when well out of danger of the enemy’s 
guns, and perfectly safe from attack, choose for 
a service hymns like, ‘When the roll is called up 
ywonder I’ be there,’ ‘O happy day that fixed my 
choice,’ ‘There’s not a friend like the lowly Je- 
ssus,?;and, any other hymn with a catchy chorus, 
ithat ‘goes. with a swing. But when under fire, in 
wwery: real peril, the men choose ‘All people that 
on earth do dwell,’ ‘Through all the changing 
jscenes of life, ‘How sweet the name of Jesus 
sounds,’ ‘Rock of Ages,’ etc.” He adds: “Sing- 
ing one of the grand old hymns when under fire 


is not at all the same as singing one of our well- 
embroidered chorus hymns when ten miles be- 
hind the firing-line. Both touch the emotions, 
but not in the same way—one ruffles the surface, 
the other gets down and grips the soul.” 

* * * 


Among the lessons of this tragic time is one 
of the nature and function of religion. All the 
European nations now plunged in war, except 
Turkey, are by title Christian nations, and a 
great religious tradition has dominated their ar- 
chitecture, art, customs, and law. The American 
abroad is profundly impressed by the dignity and 
splendor which European religion assumes. An 
established church seems to share the perma- 
nence of an established state. The magnificence 
of European cathedrals makes a fitting frame 
for the pageant of European politics. There re- 
ligion has deep roots and expanding branches, 
so that the church becomes a great tree under 
which a nation may rest! Then, instantly, this 
umbrageous beauty of an external government 
and superimposed religion crashes to the ground 
like a tree smitten by a tornado, and at its heart 
there is laid bare an interior rottenness and de- 
cay. The pomp of ritual, the pride of hierarchies, 
the immemorial traditions, which to many 
Americans abroad have made religion seem so 
substantial and permanent, suddenly prove 
themselves incapable of providing the most ele- 
mentary support for national duty or interna- 
tional brotherhood. It may not unreasonably be 
believed that Christianity conceived as a form of 
government, an external organization, a state 
within a state, regulating a nation from above, 
can never again command the loyalty of thought- 
ful men. When, however, one turns from this 
colossal breakdown of institutional Christianity 
to the religious traditions of American life he 
finds no such evidence of a collapse of faith. On 
the contrary, the very flexibility and freedom of 
religion in America, its complete detachment 
from governmental theories and political or- 
ganizations, the spiritual individualism which 
has seemed so elementary and unorganized, turn 
out to be signs of reality, vitality and power. 
Religion in the United States, with all its 
crudities and defects, is at least not set apart 
from life, like a medieval cloister where, as one 
enters, he leaves the world behind. It is, on the 
contrary, life itself, interpreted and sustained by 
faith and hope and love.—Francis G, Peabody, 
in The North American Review. 


THE ROLL THAT NEVER BECOMES STALE. 

It is an unusual roll that never becomes stale. 
Many people are so insistent upon having strictly 
fresh bread and rolls that they expect the baker 
to have them fresh, not only every day but every 
morning and afternoon. There are rolls other 
than those to be had in the bake shops. 


Many Sunday Schools have them—especially 
schools which still use the uniform lessons in the 
lower grades. The rolls are picture rolls con- 
taining thirteen pictures each, illustrating the 
lessons of a quarter, 


These picture rolls are eagerly desired by 
every missionary on every foreign field. They 
are used in teaching the Bible both in Sunday 
Schools and in the pulpit. A crowd can always 
be gathered on a street corner where one of 
these colored pictures is shown, and the gospel 
is preached with the pictured truth as the 
graphic text. The rolls thus become to many 
the very Bread of Life. Native preachers are 
always begging for these pictures, 


Have you some of these pictures (and the small 
lesson cards that are used with them) in your 
Sunday School rubbish box or stored away in a 
closet accumulating dust? When they have 
served you, please don’t throw them away. You 
can send them out on another mission of bless- 
ing. The World’s Sunday School Association has 
a plan for keeping rolls fresh—a “Department 
for Utilizing Surplus Material’—which will as- 
sist you in placing these pictures and other gifts 
in the hands of a missionary of your own de- 
nomination. For full particulars address the 
superintendent of that department; Rev. Samuel 
D. Price, 216 Metropolitan Tower, New York. 
You should indicate your denomination by its 


full and exact name, and enclose a stamp for 
reply. 
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Magazine Articles of Value to Ministers 


The Constructive Quarter! M h 
The Churches, the War Sate rare ne 
cipal W. B. Sones , and the Future, Prin- 
cclesiastical Honesty, Bishop F. J. McConnell 
Negecing Law and Belief in Miracle, Prof, Cari 
The Fact of the R i : 
oe eee esurrection of Jesus, Prof, 
The Church and War, Henry T, Hodgkin. 
Record of Christian Work 
ae nese ork, March, 10 cents. 
John Huss, Herald of the Dawn, C. G. Atkins. 


The Century, April. 35 cents. - 

Prcmaplayment, Frederic C. Howe. 

maker. or Rise of Socialism, E. D. Schoon- 
aggie Martin’s Friend—A 4 - 

deleine moat Prison Study, Ma 
e ew Spirit Among Women W Vor 

Agnes C. Laut. a an 

Government and Politics, E. A. Ross, 


Loipestrparmeata Review of the World, April, 25 
s. 
The Gospel of the Plow in. India iggin=> 
ree ia, Sam. Higgin 
The War and French Missions, Alfred Casalis. 
Christians in Persia and the War, S. G. Wilson. 
ene ae nas ret me April. 15 cents. 
ew Defense Against the Submarine, Cl - 
land Moffett. er geee 
The Golden Rule in Business, Ida M. Tarbell. 
The Atlantic Monthly. April. 35 cents. 
National Efficiency Best Developed under Free 
Governments, Charles W. Eliot. d 
A Personal Reflection on the Cost of Living, 
Margaret S. Kendall. 
The War and the Way Out, G. Lowes Dickin- 
son, 


, 


Germany’s Terms, Hans Delbruck. 
The Changing Mind of a Nation at War, L. P. 
Jacks, 
The German Spirit, Havelock Ellis. 
Harper’s Magazine, April. 35 cents, 
Sa the Ice With Stefansson, Burt M. McCon- 
nell, 
A Wonderful World, John Burroughs, 
John Hay in Politics and Diplomacy, William 
Roscoe Thayer. 
The Brand of the City, Walter E. Weyl. 
Seribner’s Magazine, April. -25 cents. 
The Building of the Panama Canal, II.—lLabor 
Problems, George W. Goethals. 
The Earthquake in the Abruzzi, Thomas Nelson 
Page, 
The World’s Work, April. 25 cents. 
s Shae of American Optimism, Theodore 
. Price, 


Frank <A. Perret — Volcanologist, French 
Strother. 

The American Review of Reviews, April. 25 
cents, 


Constantinople and the Turks, George F, Her- 
rick,-D: D. 

What the War is Costing Europe, Charles F. 
Speare. 

The End of the Opium Question, 
Wright. 

Munsey’s Magazine, April. 15 cents. 
Egypt—A New Chapter in the Story of the 
Land of Sixty Centuries, Richard Le Gallienne. 
Lincoln in Bronze, Frank O. Payne. 

National Geographic Magazine, March, 
Washington—Its Beginnig, Its Growth and Its 
Future, Wm. Howard Taft. 

Impressions of Palestine, James Bryce, 


Hamilton 


Vacant Pulpits 


Following is a list of vacant pulpits which 
have come to our notice during the month. These 
are entered as they are noted in other papers 
and magazines, and we cannot guarantee that 
the entire list is accurate. 

BAPTIST, 

Anna, Iil, 
Grace, Baltimore, Md. 
First, Calgary. Alta., Can. 
Grand River Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Fairfield, Me. 
Third Ward, Franklin, Pa, 
Lake City, Fla. 
Union, New Bedford, Mass. 
First, Newberry, S. C. 
Lincoln Park, Newton, Mass. 
Newton, N. J. 
Savona, N. Y. 
Three Rivers, Mags. 
Central, Trenton, N. J. 
Turners Falls, Mass, 
First, West Rutland, Vt. 

CONGREGATIONAL, 
Immanuel, Atlanta, Ga, 
Second, Biddeford, Me. 
First, Bristol, R. I. 
Central, Chelsea, Mass, 
Lunenburg, Vt. 
Pilgrim, Pomona, Cal. 
Sheffield, Mass. < 
Island Ave., Skowhegan, Me. 
Southwick, Mass. 
First, South Windsor, Conn. 
Central, Topeka, Kans, 
Tucson, Ariz. 
Wallingford, Vt. 
Worthington, Mass, 


DISCIPLE. 
Ashland, Ky. 
Dallas City, Il. 
Clearfield, Ia. 
Knox, Ind. 
Forest Ave., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Lebanon, Kans. 
Lehigh, Ia.° 
Moline, Kans. 
Oakwood, Ill. 
Pawnee Rock, Kans. 
Pickering, Mo. 
Ponca City. Okla, 
Rantoul, Ill. 


MAKING CHURCH ROOMS FIT. 


When a now famous London merchant first 
started in business he was able to buy only a 
very small stock of merchandise. He advertised 
that his store was so small that two men wear- 
ing overcoats could not turn ’round in it at the 
same time, but that the little goods the store 
held were the best that could be had in the whole 
world. 

The public at once appreciated the efforts of a 
man so keenly alive to the eternal fitness of 
things, and soon he had to begin renting more 
space, and tearing out walls. It was not long 
before his store occupied the whole block. 


If churches used the same judgment in adapt- 
ing their buildings to requirements they would 
be much more successful than many of them are. 
So far as possible an auditorium should. never be 
larger than an audience. To try to enthuse a 
small gathering in a large auditorium is like 
trying to heat a barn with an alcohol stove. 

While it is impossible to expand or contract 
the size of an auditorium to fit the audience on 
all occasions, James G. Wilson’s Rolling Parti- 
tions make it possible to do this on many occa- 
sions and to come very near it on all occasions. 

These Rolling Partitions, which act on the 
principle of a roll top desk, can be pulled down 
from a horizontal roll at the ceiling or pulled out 
from the vertical coil box or post at the church 
pillars in a few seconds. In this way the main 
auditorium of a church, equipped with these par- 
titions can be reduced to the size of the ro- 
tunda. The partitions will shut off the galleries 
and the outer corridors. ‘ 

Where class rooms for Sunday Schools are de- 
sired still more partitions will further divide the 
galleries and corridors into smaller rooms. 

This arrangement not only makes things cozier 
and sermons and Sunday School more effective, 
but it oftentimes saves money for fuel to heat an 
entire church when only a small part of it is 
needed, to say nothing of the heartaches the 
minister might have if he had to look at vacant 

ews. 

S There are many churches that do not yet know 
of the great advantages to be gained by the use 
of these Rolling Partitions. If they will only 
write to the makers, asking for Partition Cata- 
logue and mentioning Expositor it will be mailed 
free, The J. G. Wilson Corporation, 3 West 29th 
Street, New York.—Adv. 
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Preachers Save Money on Life Insurance 


Ministers on account of their habits live 
longer than any other class of men. When a 
minister takes out a policy in the ordinary in- 
surance company he helps pay the premium for 
a lot of high livers, who die early. There is one 
company which insures none but ministers. Its 
rates are about 25 per cent lower than the 
average insurance company. It is the Presby- 
terian Ministers’ Fund (for life insurance), 
Suite E 911, Commonwealth Bldg., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Its by-laws were changed some years ago 
to take ordained ministers of other denomina- 
tions. 


The United States Review, leading insurance 
paper, gives the following figures: 


“The new annual statement of the company, 
which has just been issued, shows that the 
total assets now aggregate $6,606,157. This is 
over eleven and one-half times as much as the 
company had twenty years ago, the assets then 
amounting to only $517,543. Similar great 


PERRY S. ALLEN 
Pres. Presbyterian Ministers Fund for 20 years 


strides have also been made in its total income 
aoe ene in 1893 amounted to only $92,- 
, While last year the income 
Sah O48. exceeded 
“Twenty years ago the total insurance in 
force on the books of the company aggregated 
$2,573,000. Now the new exhibit shows that 
the total amount of insurance outstanding has 
steadily increased, until it amounts to over 
$20,644,000. From strictly a life insurance 
agency standpoint this is truly a great achieve- 
ment, and its full significance is only appreci- 
ated with the knowledge that this great in- 
crease of business was secured entirely by 
correspondence and without the aid of agents 
or agency expense. This feature, of course, 
also furnished the great element of savings by 
which the policyholders profit. 


“The total volume of new insurance written 
last year amounting to $2,224,000 indicates bet- 
ter than anything else the aggressive character 
of the management and contrasts oddly with 
the slow pace of two decades ago, when the 
writings were about half a million. Since 
it started business in 1759 this sterling old 
company has paid out to beneficiaries $3,915,000, 
and of this amount $3,500,000 has been paid 
during the past twenty-one years.” 

The marvelous increase has been produced 
under the presidency of Perry S. Allen. 

We present herewith a chart showing the 
comparative growth of the company during the 
twenty-one years from 1893 to December 31, 
1914, inclusive. 
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COMPARATIVE CHART SHOWING THE REMARKABLE GROWTH OF THE PRESBYTERIAN MINISTERS’ FUND IN 


ASSETS, INOOME, INSURANCE IN FORCE AND INSURANCE WRITTEN DURING THE PAST 21 YEARS 


A theological student was sent one Sunday to 
supply a vacant pulpit in a Connecticut valley 
town. A few days after he received a copy. of 
the weekly paper of that place with the follow- 
ing item marked: 

' “The Rev. , of the senior class of Yale 
Seminary, supplied the pulpit at the Congrega- 


tional Church last Sunday, and the church will 
now be closed three weeks for repairs,” 
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The Mid-Week Service. 
To Add Interest to the Meeting, 

How to improve the prayer meeting is worthy 
the most careful consideration, first of all, by the 
prayer meeting committee. Perhaps these ideas 
will help. (1) Give timely announcement from 
the pulpit, through the local press, by postal or 
by special visit to those who have been irregular 
inattendance. (2) Have five three-minute talks 
by members on the benefit they have received 
from the public prayer service. (3) Arrange 
for fifteen minutes spent in prayer or sufficient 
time for each one to take part. (4) Ten min- 
utes or sO may be devoted to a conference on the 
prayer life, based on prepared questions handed 
each member. (5) A five-minute talk by the 
pastor, on how a faithful prayer life strengthens 
the church may close the meeting. (6) Often 
a helpful feature of such a service is prayer for 
certain ones who are sick, or for certain enter- 
prises of the church. 

* * * 


I. THE “TEACH ME’S” OF THE PSALMIST. 


sas 2bs4. 1b.) So 27311 862115 119:26, 33; 66s 
146:10. 
Outline. Teach Me: i 
I. What? 


1. Thy paths—thy ways. 


2. Thy statutes. 
3. Good judgment and knowledge. 
4. To do thy will. 
Il. Why? 
1. Because of mine enemies—my need. 
2. I have believed thy commandments—my 
trust in thee. 
3. Thou art my God—the obligations of thy 
character, 
III. Promised Results. 
1. I will walk in thy truth. 
2. I shall Keep it to the end. 
IV. The Covenant. 
1, Between God and man. 
2. Guidance and protection on one side. 


3. Honor and obedience on the other. 
Expository notes. Generrl background. 

These prayers for guidance and instruction 
are some of them followed by “for.” and some of 
them by “and’’—that is, the psalmist’s prayer 
has a foundation and is followed by a promise. 
Expeository notes. Word studies. 

Psa, 25:4,5, 8. “Ways, paths.”. God’s ways for 
men, “The course of life and conduct which God 
prescribes for men.’ Not some abstract and 
theoretical knowledge concerning the Divine 
Being, but a concrete and practical plan of life 
for men, the path in which God would have men 
walk. Verses 5 and 8 give the reason why the 
psalmist dares to ask guidance and protection of 
God. The ground of his claim upon Jehovah is 
Jehovah’s own character. A good and righteous 
God would not, could not, leave man, whom he 
had created, to wander alone among the pitfalls 
of this world. “Good and upright is Jehovah, 
therefore” I know that he will guide me through 
this world. 

27:11. “Plain path.’ Out on the open plain 
where are no places for ambuscades, 

“Mine enemies.” Margin, “them that lie in 
wait for me.” This carries out the figure of the 
plain, open, path. His great need, the danger in 
which he lives, is the ground of the psalmist’s 


confidence. A good God could not fail to protect 
man in peril. 
86:11. Here the psalmist adds to his prayer 


for guidance the promise that he will follow the 
path when he is shown it. 

119:26, 33. The psalmist prays for knowledge 
of God’s laws, and, once knowing them, he 
promises to keep them to the very end of life. 
The clause that ends verse 26 becomes a re- 
frain which is repeated over and over in the re- 
mainder of the psalm, 

119:66. The mere knowledge of the Law is not 
enough. The psalmist asks for insight, for dis- 
cernment, for power to distinguish between right 
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and wrong, good and evil. “Enlightened reason 
is the prior condition of obedient action, and 
such action is the test of enlightenment.’—Mc- 
Laren. 
_ The psalmist bases his prayer for future en- 
lightenment on his past loyalty to God’s word. 
143:10. McLaren calls this verse the prayer of 
prayers. This is not a cry for abstract knowl- 
edge for concrete, practical righteousness. 
Theology may be good but practical righteous- 
ness is far better. It is a prayer for ability to do 
God’s will. The distinction between the service 
of Jehovah and of other gods, in modern or an- 
cient days, is that the worship of Jehovah has 
something dynamic about it. Only the true God 
sives us power to do what we Know. This is 
recognized by the followers of heathen gods in 
heathen lands today. God’s infinite power and 
wisdom and love give weak humanity a claim 
upon him which he recognizes. “For thou art 
my God.” Therefore I ask wisdom and power 
from thee, 


Plan for Our Meeting. 

Give out the references and the four topics of 
the outline to four persons, asking each to make 
a three-minute talk on the subject—warning 
them to keep off their neighbor’s territory. 


Thoughts on the Theme, 


To do, not merely to know, God’s will is the 
condition of all blessedness. But that obedience 
of heart and hand must be taught by God, and he 
regards cur taking him for our God as establish- 
ing a claim on him to give all illumination of 
heart and all bending of will and all skill of 
hand, necessary to make us doers of his will. 
His teaching is no mere outward communica- 
tion of Knowledge, but an inbreathing of power 
to discern, and of disposition and ability to per- 
form, what is his will. * * * Action not thought, 
is the end of God’s revelation, and the perfecting 
of man, * * * The soul that can say, “I have 
taken Thee for mine,” has a hold upon God which 
God is only too glad to recognize and to vindi- 
cate.—McLaren. é A 

A Buddhist monk in Ceylon, who was ac- 
quainted with both Christianity and Buddhism, 
was once asked what he thought was the great 
difference between the two. He replied, “There 
is much that is good in each of them, and prob- 
ably in all religions. But what seems to me to 
be the greatest difference is that you Christians 
know what is right and have power to do it, 
while we Buddhists know what is right but have 
not any such power.’—Epworth Herald. 


Il “JESUS OF NAZARETH PASSETH BY.” 
Luke 18:35-483—Gospel Hymn. 
Expository notes. 

This incident occurred near the close of Jesus’ 
last journey to Jerusalem, not far from Jericho. 
It was probably on the Thursday before Passion 
Week. The noise of voices and of footsteps of 
many people came to the ears of a blind beggar, 
named Bartimaeus, who sat by the roadside. 
Frightened at the possible unknown danger 
which may be approaching, he cries out to ask 
what is happening. Some bystanders tell him 
that Jesus of Nazareth is coming attended by a 
great crowd. Blind Bartimaeus cannot tell how 
near the prophet himself may be, but he resolves 
to take no chances, and begins to call loudly to 
Jesus to have pity on him. He had heard that 
the Galilean prophet healed the blind in Galilee 
and Perea, and in Jerusalem had given sight to 
a man born blind, something no physician had 
ever been able to do, and had decided that this 
must be the long-looked-for Messiah. This is 
his chance, and he cries: “Jesus, thou Son of 
David, have mercy on me!” But Jesus has not 
yet come opposite to the beggar, and the first of 
the advancing multitude are annoyed by his 


shrill cry, and, besides, why should he bother 
the great prophet! So they sternly tell him to 
be quiet. But he shouts the more insistently, 
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for Jesus must be near or they would not have 
tried to silence him. 

Jesus ever hears the cry of the needy, he hears 
also the cry of faith. “Thou son of David’’—this 
blind beggar has done what the priests and 
Pharisees have failed to do. He has seen the 
significance of those signs and wonders of heal- 
ing and power—he has seen the Lord! So Jesus 
stops and calls him and heals him. Thus, Mc- 
Laren says, he “won the distinction of being 
the man that stopped the Christ on the way to 
the cross.” And Luke adds that Bartimaeus fol- 
lowed Jesus “glorifying God.” Turn the leaves of 
Luke’s gospel and see how he likes to note these 
*“doxologies.” See how he tells of the fear, won- 
der, and amazement that fell on the multitude 
at the mighty deeds of Jesus. Herod “was per- 
plexed,” and the scribes and Pharisees “filled 
with madness,” while the people “rejoiced and 
praised God.” 

This incident has been made the subject of a 
“=sospel hymn,” one sung often by Mr. Sankey. 

During a religious awakening in Newark, N. 
J., one afternoon Ralph G. Pardee spoke, using as 
a text, Luke 18:37, “Jesus of Nazareth passeth 
by.” Miss Emma Campbell was present, was 
moved by the adress, and not long afterwards 
wrote these stanzas, 

One:day the music-composer, Theodore E. 
Perkins, received a message from the Rev. Mat- 
thew Hale Smith to come to his office. Much 
surprised, he responded to the call. In Professor 
Perkins’ own words: “I found Mr. Smith, and 
he thrust a paper into my hand as he said: 
*‘Here’s a song that is bound to live. Take it; 
and, if you can write a tune as good as the words, 
your reputation is made.’ I read it over, and 
remarked -that I did not think it very uncom- 
mon; but he insisted on my taking it. 

“*You’ll have it out of your pocket working 
at it half a dozen times on the way upon the 
cars. See if you don’t.’ 

“The more I read it, the more I liked it; and 
when I reached home I handed my wife the song 
as I said, ‘It just fits the tune I made for “Sweet 
Hour of Prayer.”’’ So the words and the tune 
were joined then and there, and that is the 
origin of ‘Jesus of Nazareth Passeth By,’ which 
has gone round the world since that day.” 

The song was a great favorite in the Moody 
and Sankey meetings in England and Scotland. 
Rev. Andrew A. Bonar said once, “Had you been 
in Edinburgh during the four months when 
Moody and Sankey were there in 1873, you would 
have seen multitudes of all ages and stations 
hastening to the place of meeting. The scene 
was exactly that described in the song so often 
sung there, 

‘What means this eager, anxious throng, 
Which moves with busy haste along, 

These wondrous gatherings day by day? 
What means this strange commotion, pray? 

This verse would now apply to the situation in 
certain great cities of America recently, while 
Billy Sunday and his party have been holding 
meetings. 

Mr. Sankey tells of a lady who visited a girls’ 
orphanage, established in Nazareth by a London 
missionary society. Here the lady heard the 
children singing “Jesus of Nazareth Passeth 
By,’ and they were quite certain the song was 
written especially for them, 

Plan for Our Meeting, 

Tell vividly the story of Bartimaeus. Make it 
as real ag if it had happened yesterday. Or ask 
a Sunday School teacher to tell the story as if 
by a bystander. (Choose preferably a Primary 
teacher.) Tell the story of the song, “Jesus of 
Nazareth Passeth By.” Sing the song twice, first 
as a solo by one who will utter the words dis- 


tinctly, almost a recitative, then later by all 
present, 
III. THE UNEXPECTED IN LIFR. 


John 5-29; Luke 19:1-10, 
ac beaapeetl notes, 
ere are two incidents, one early in i 

of Jesus’ ministry to men, and one focurking ee 
as that ministry draws to a close. Both are of 
persons who, by a strict Jew, would be regarded 
as outcasts. Both are stories of chance encoun - 
ters which change a whole life. To both of these 
persons Jesus makes advances beyond what he 
does to any others in the Evangelists’ story. He 
begins by asking a favor of the Samaritan wom- 
an, He closes by making to her an explicit 


avowal of his Messiahship. And he invites him 
self to the house of the publican of Jericho. ; 
Bach of the two goes carelessly out of his 


house one morning bent upon his daily routine. - 


To each one comes an unexpected encounter, 
which changes the whole course of life. This 
encounter resulted in no forced compliance with 
another’s wishes or demands. It was but an 
opportunity which they could accept or reject 
as they chose, but which, accepted, changed the 
course of their lives from that day. 

The essentials of these incidents have been 
repeated many times in the nineteen Christian 
centuries. From Saul, who left Jerusalem, ex- 
ulting in his plans for persecution only to meet 
a vision on the way which caused him to creep 
weak and blind into Damascus, and from the 
Ethiopian treasurer, who met a single traveler 
who “preached unto him Jesus,” down to_ the 
last rollicking crowd of youths who go to Billy 
Sunday’s tabernacle to gaze and to laugh and 
who come out aroused and transformed—the 
story is told over and over with changed names 


and places, 


Plan for Our Meeting. mat : 
Have as many similar incidents—from history 


or from personal experience—told as can be re- 
called. Call attention to the determining power 
of little actions, to the necessity of recognizing 
opportunities. 

Thoughts on the Theme. ‘ 

Most important issues often hinge on slight, 
trivial, every-day incidents. The turning points 
in our career have often nothing to show that 
they are turning points. We unconsciously de- 
termine our futures by the way in which we 
deal with apparent trifies. We do not know the 
forces that lie hidden all around us; and for 
want of knowledge we miss a thousand oppor- 
tunities.—Marcus Dods. 

Our Lord leaves a man to decide whether he 
will have him or no. Jesus would have gone on 
to Jerusalem if the publican had not scrambled 
down in haste. He respects that awful preroga- 
tive of being the architects of our own evil and 
our own good, by our own free and uncon- 
strained choice.—Alex. McLaren. 

One Sunday morning a boy of fifteen took 
refuge from a violent snow-storm in an obscure 
Primitive Methodist Church in Hssex. The un- 
known minister preached simply from the words 
“Look unto me and be ye saved.” The boy lis- 
tened and obeyed. A few years later his name 
was known throughout Christendom, as Charles 
Haddon Spurgeon, the famous London preacher. 

* * * 


James A, Garfield had made one trip as boy on 
a canal boat, and was expecting soon to leave 
on another, when he cut his foot while chopping 
wood. The dye in his sock poisoned the wound 
and he was Kept at home. Not long after a re- 
vival began in his neighborhood and he was con- 
verted. Then a desire for education was roused, 
and he went to school instead of on a canal boat, 
and became a general and then President. 


IV. THE STONE OF HELP. 
1 Sam, 7:3-13. 
Expository notes. General background. 

The captured ark had proved a terrifying pos- 
session to the Philistines, and they had sent it 
back with wholesome feelings of awe concerning 
Israel’s God. But the men of Israel were not 
prepared to receive either the ark or Jehovah; 
and the ark rested quietly in a private house for 
twenty years, and waited for the slow growth of 
the right religious spirit in the nation. 
Expository notes. Word studies. 

“Foreign gods * * Ashtaroth.” The Baalim 
and Ashtaroth of verse four. Baal, the supreme 
male deity of the Phenicians and Canaanites, was 
worshiped under many aspects, hence the plural, 
Baalim, Ashtaroth is the plural of Ashtoreth, or 
Astarte, the supreme female deity. The plural 
ae the thoroughness of Samuel’s desired re- 

orm, 

This _Baal-worship was showy, gorgeous, and 
even licentious. Samuel demands that every 
trace of it be swept away. “Real religion is 
eo ee - real love is.” : 

rew water—poured.” There is no such cere- 
mony in the Mosaic ritual. Some commentatoss 
think it symbolizes the outpouring of their 
hearts before the Lord, others think it suggests 
that their vows of service are no more to be 
taken back than that water can be gathered up 
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from the ground. (Compare 2 Sam. 14:14.) 
“Jehovah thundered.” To the Hebrew, thun- 
der was the voice of God. (Compare Psa. 29.) So 
also to the man of ancient times in general. There 
are several instances in history of a sudden 
storm deciding the fortunes of a battle. If the 
Philistines recalled the story of the ark, they 
would the more easily be thrown into a panic. 
Take a stone.” The impulse to set up a me- 
morial stone is almost universal with mankind. 
The earth is dotted with stones, and obelisks, 
and arches, some of which have come from so 
far into the past that their origin is unknown. 
a ‘Eben-ezer.” Stone of help. And Samuel said, 
Jehovah helped us.” We have arches to gen- 
erals and emperors, columns to heroes, monu- 
ments to regiments and brigades—all commem- 
orating the achievements and bravery of men. 
We would not forget our nation’s heroes. But 
this stone is to Jehovah himself—a monument 
of gratitude for the help of the Lord. Should 
not the American nation recognize the help of 
the Lord, without which her wondrous past had 
not been? 


* * * 
A memory for kindnesses is essential to a no- 
ble character. And something is sadly wrong, if 
remembering the kindness of our friends, we for- 
get the mercies of God.—Selected. 
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Let us count up what God has done for us. Let 
us make confession of his goodness and our in- 
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Mrs. Bertha J. Harris and Miss Helen Byrnes 
have been assisting in a ten days’ Bible confer- 
ence at Stuart, Fla. 

The pastors, the papers and the public school 
teachers speak in highest praise of the meetings 
conducted in Cozad, Neb., by Evangelist E. P. 
Loose. On one evening of the meeting more than 
50 of the students of the high school went for- 
ward, and it is said that his work has been a 
great uplift to the school. 

Colegrove and Preston held a three weeks’ 


meeting in Riceville, Ia., resulting in the con-. 


version of one-fourth of the population. 

In spite of local difficulties, Sharpsburg, Pa., 
has witnessed a gracious revival under the lead- 
ership of W. W. Hall and party. There were 
1,100 decisions, 

E. B. Pratt, who has been in Lenox, Ia., reports 
that nearly one-fourth of the population con- 
fessed Christ. 

J. B. Kendall conducted a three weeks’ meet- 
ing in Grace Methodist Church, Kansas City, 
Mo., resulting in 65 additions to the church. 

Dr. H. W. Stough announced at the close of the 
seven weeks’ campaign in Altoona, Pa., that it 
had been the greatest in his eareer. There were 
nearly 7,000 decisions, and it is estimated that 
the attendance during the campaign was about 
430,000 persons. Numerous large delegations at- 
tended on different nights, especially the officers 
and employes of the Pennsylvania Lines. Dr. 


Stough made a special effort to line up the men: 


in a fight against liquor. ; : 
Dr. Len Broughton has been obliged to resign 
the pastorate of Christ Church, London. He was 
even physically unfit to take a farewell service. 
He will take a two months’ rest in the southern 
part of the United States, and then will take a 
church which will not require too much work of 


m. 

A pastor from Hillsboro, Ohio, writes: “The 
tabernacle meeting conducted by Evangelist H. 
N. Fauleconer was a great. blessing to _ the 
‘churches. Over 100 people signed cards express- 
ing their new faith, and hundreds of church 
‘members made a public rededication. Chas, F. 
Allen had charge of the music. 

‘The R, B. Johnson evangelistic party, on Feb- 
ruary 22, closed a great tabernacle campaign in 
Brookville, Pa.; the city has a population of 
8,000 and from the city and the country round 
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debtedness. Let us begin each day with a new 
thanksgiving and reckon the future in terms of 
his abiding presence and helpfulness.—H. King- 
man. 

* + * 


A city erected a statue to a famous man. One 
day a stranger came to the city gate and asked 
of the boys that played in the shadow of the 
walls where he might find the statue. They told 
him, and he passed on. Later the stranger stop- 
ped a citizen and again asked the way. The 
citizen proudly answered, “I am the man who 
first thought of the statue; it was through my 
suggestion that it was erected,” and he also told 
the stranger where to go. A third time the 
stranger sought direction, and the man of whom 
he inquired replied, “If any one knows where 
the statue is I should, for I had the contract for 
putting it up;” and he also informed the trav- 
eler as to the proper route. The stranger found 
the statue, looked upon it thoughtfully for a 
time, and then retraced his steps. As he passed 
out of the city gate one of the boys at play 
looked up into his face and then gasped out to 
his companions, “Boys, look! It is the man of 
the statue.” And, in very truth, the man in 
‘whose honor they had sacrificed and toiled had 
walked their streets, spoken with them face to 
face, and they knew him not. We plan and 
build and give and labor that the living God may 
be honored, but when he speaks does the nation 
hear, and do we know him as he walks with us 
in the ways of daily life?—L. A. Crandall. 
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about there were 1,920 decisions, including prom- 
inent attorneys, business men and county offi- 
cials, and the campaign had a wholesome in- 
fluence on the entire community. There was not 
an evening service when the tabernacle was not 
packed, and on many occasions hundreds were 
turned away, and on the last night of the meet- 
ing the evangelist preached two sermons in or- 
der to accommodate the crowds. The evangel- 
istic party is now in the midst of a promising 
campaign in Shippenburg, Pa. 


The churches of Pennsboro, W. Va., report the 
most successful revival in the history of the 
town under the leadership of William Asher. 
There were over 300 conversions, a large per- 
centage being adults. After the Pennsboro 
meeting Mr, Asher conducted a campaign in Bris- 
tol, Pa., with 418 converts. 

“The Menace” makes strong editorial mention 
of the work which was. done in Aurora, Mo., by 
Chas. Reign Scoville. Dr. Scovilie and party 
have been in Akron, Ohio, for more than a month 
and are meeting with success despite the hard 
conditions. : ar: 

Evangelist Chester Birch recently closed a two 
weeks’ meeting in the Second Presbyterian 
Church, East Liverpool, Ohio, resulting in many 
conversions and new life in the church. Thirty- 
five were received into membership at the firs 
invitation following the meetings. 

The R. Sam Kirkland evangelistic party have 
closed the most successful meeting ever held in 
Monroe Center, Ill. Over thirty per cent of the 
population was converted, and there were twice 
as many new members joined the church the last 
day of the meeting as there were of other mem- 
bers in attendance that day. ‘ ; 

Owen M, Walker and wife assisted in meetings 
in the First Christian Church, Steubenville, Ohio, 
for three weeks, the pastor doing the preaching. 
There were 108 accessions. Gees 

On January 31, Evangelist John M, Linden 
closed a meeting with the First Baptist Church 
of Homestead, Pa., resulting in 1,200 reconse- 
crations and in 130 who came to Christ. In Mr. 
Linden’s meeting, which opened in Taylor, Pa., 
on February 8, the first invitation was extended 
on Sunday, February 14, and resulted in 1,017 
coming forward. One hundred and seventeen of 
these came. to Christ for the first time. On 
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March 3, Mr. Linden went to Shinglehouse, Pa., 
for a union meeting. 


Henry J. Petran has conducted meetings re- 
cently at Pine City, Hinkley and Bruno, Minn., 
with splendid results in each community. 


The Colchester, Ill., papers give encouraging 
reports regarding the results of the meetings in 
the M, BE. Church, conducted by F. L. Buck. 


The papers and pastors of Wellington, Kans., 
speak in highest praise of the genuine and ex- 
tensive revival held in that city by the Lowry- 
Moody party. There were 1,051 decisions, aside 
from the deep work of grace in the hearts of 
many church members. The party is now in 
Cedar Falls, Ia., and are meeting with splendid 
results. 

Thos. Needham and H. E. Litchfield conducted 
a three weeks’ meeting in Lititz, Pa., with large 
crowds and splendid results, many men having 
come out for Christ. There were 160 decisions. 
The evangelist has received an invitation to re- 
turn to Lititz some time this summer, 

The churches of Roxbury, Boston, united in a 
campaign conducted by Evangelist M. S, Rees 
and his wife, and good results attended the work. 

Evangelist C. G. Jordan and party have had a 
very successful year up to date. Asa result of 
their first meeting at Kane, Pa., the Presbyter- 
ian church more than doubled its membership, 
while the First M. E. Church received about 300 
members. All the churches received large ad- 
ditions. Their second meeting was held at Con- 
neaut, Ohio. Following the meeting the First 
Congregational Church decided to put a $50,000 
addition to the church, and the First M. E. a 
$30,000 addition, to take care of their added 
strength. The city three weeks after the close 
of the meeting, voted dry with a large majority. 
Their third meeting closed at Warren, Pa., Feb- 
ruary 14, with about 1,800 decisions. 

Evangelist E. C. Miller and party have con- 
ducted a successful tabernacle meeting at Me- 
chanicsburg, Pa., with 1.328 confessions, this be- 
ing thirty per cent of the population of the town. 
Telling blows were delivered against the liquor 
interests of the community. 

J. Wesley Oborn conducted a successful union 
meeting in Westerville, Ohio, with 310 decisions 
for Christ, a great number of consecrations, and 
a deepened religious interest in the community. 
Splendid assistance was rendered by the pastors, 
the professors and students of Otterbein Univer- 
sity, and the resident leaders of the Anti-Saloon 
League headquarters. 

Mr. and Mrs, C. T. Stewart assisted in a single 
church meeting in Independence, Mo., resulting 
in 352 decisions, 

In February, E. H. Baker conducted a union 
meeting with four churches in Smithton, Pa., and 
in the month more than 500 confessed Christ. 
SEN ne. this meeting he went to Hoopeston, 


It is admitted on all hands that the union ta- 
bernacle campaign conducted recently by Hart 
and Magann in East St. Louis, Ill., was the great- 
est ever held in that city. Moving picture shows, 
saloons, and the red light district received severe 
blows. In response to a public demand the 
mayor cleaned out the red light district, and a 
persistent war willbe waged against the saloons. 
It is estimated that at least 200,000 people at- 
tended the meetings, and often six delegations 
came on a single night. There were 2,624 con- 
versions, and over 1,600 church members who 
wholly consecrated themselves. The evangelistic 
party held one-day services in several of the 
near-by cities, resulting in hundreds of conver- 
sions. They are now in a tabernacle meeting in 
Johnstown, N. Y, 

In March, Miss Mary E. Barbour, of Minneap- 
Olis, held an evangelistic meeting in the Presby- 
terian church, of Holland, Mich, 

The Fort Wayne “sentinel” devotes a long 
double column editorial to the work, and the re- 
sults of the seven weeks’ evangelistic campaign 
in that city under the leadership of Dr, Milford 
H. Lyon. “It is certain that no previous relig- 
ious event in the history of Fort Wayne has ever 
stirred the city so deeply and so generally. Prac- 
tically 5,000 persons have taken an avowed stand 
for Christ, and vastly more than that number 
have sought and found a deeper and richer relig- 
ious experience, Dr. Lyon is at the head of a 
wonderful organization, but more than that, he 
has shown himself to be a preacher of unusual 


1 
sr and force, a student, a thinker, a logician, | 
Pe ee te orator of marked versatility and ne- 
sourcefulness. It has been worth to the city im- 
measurably more than it has cost in time, a 
effort, in interest, in devotion, and in financia 
expenditure.” Dr. Lyon is now conducting a 
campaign in Tiffin, Ohio, and following that will 
go to Terre Haute, Ind. 


he union revival of Methodist and Baptist 
iuteden in Geneva, N. Y., under the direction of 
the Rev. C, Fenwick Reed and party, closed Feb- 
ruary 28. The Methodist church, seating 2,500, 
proved too small, and many were turned away. 
All churches united in the closing service and 
passed resolutions calling for a return of the 
evangelist to conduct a union meeting of all of 
the churches at his earliest convenience. There 
were 1,078 conversions, besides a great awaken- 
ing of spiritual life in the city. 


Considering the population of the city and the 
length of the campaign, the recent union meet- 
ing conducted by Bob Jones, in Hartford Citys 
Ind., was one of the best ever held in the state. 
In a four weeks’ meeting there were 1,916 de- 
cisions. Mr. Jones is now in Crawfordsville, Ind. 

Evangelists Erskine and Imrie held meetings 
in Freeport, Mich., closing Sunday, February 28. 
Great good was achieved. The afternoon Bible 
talks in the nature of a personal workers’ course 
were very much appreciated, good numbers at- 
tending. 


New Martinsville, W. Va., has just closed the 
greatest soul-saving campaign ever conducted in 
its history, under the leadership of Dr. Henry W. 
Bromley, of Kentucky. For five weeks the in- 
terest was intense, over 1,100 people came for- 
ward, while hundreds of the professing Chris- 
tians of the community took a more definite 
stand for God. Dr. Bromley has a strong party 
associated with him in the evangelistic work, 
each member with a distinctive department of 
work under his care. 

Evangelist John S. Hamilton and party closed 
an evangelistic campaign at Coshocton, Ohio, 
February 14. with about 1,500 professed conver- 
sions. It was one of the most successful revivals 
ever held in the city, and stirred the population 
as it had never been stirred religiously before. 
The attendance was remarkable, the large taber- 
nacle not being big enough to accommodate the 
crowds that thronged the place of meeting. The 
liquor forces started to print a paper of their 
own, which, because of its unwarranted attacks 
and insinuations, proved to be a boomerang, But 
before the close of the meeting the conversion 
of the man who printed the sheet put a stop to 
even this line of attack. Some of the conver- 
sions were really wonderful. 

The “blind evangelist,” Rev. Thos. Houston, 
has concluded two weeks of successful meetings 
in Shelter Island Church, New York. 

Evangelist Frank A. Miller, of Washington C. 
H., Ohio, conducted a ten days’ meeting at Bain- 
bridge, Ohio, with Rev. D. A. Kearns-Preston, in 
which over fifty confessed Christ. Twenty-three 
of these united with the Presbyterian church, 
and a number of others with the Methodist 
church. The churches were greatly awakened to 
prayer and consecrated effort. 

On March 11, Evangelist E. B. Westhafer closed 
a very successful meeting in Williamsburg, 
Ohio. There were over seventy conversions. 

The revival in Hanover, Pa., conducted by D. 
and Mrs. Oliver E. Williams, of Jamestown, N. 
Y., closed Sunday, March 7. It started as a sin- 
gle church meeting in the United Brethren 
Church, but soon assumed the proportions of a 
union meeting, and no building in the city was 
large enough to accommodate the great crowds 
that came. The city and country for miles 
around was stirred, and about 600 conversions 
were reported, 

_The Erwin brothers, of Texas, have been as- 
sisting in evangelistic services in the Presby- 
terian Church of Shelby, Ia. The meetings were 
very fruitful, resulting in a revived membership 
and twenty-eight additions to the church. 

Evangelist A. W, Gray had a very successful 
campaign in Lockport, N. Y. Over thirty mani- 
fested their desire to live for the Master, and 
others were quickened to more active service. 
From Lockport, Mr. Gray went to Lyndonville, 
and then to Clarence, N. Y. After the Clarence 
meeting, he will go to Toledo, Ill, for a five 
weeks’ engagement, 
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WHITER THAN SNOW 
REV. JOHN HENRY JOWETT,D. D. 


Text: “Wash me, and I shall be whiter than 
snow.” Psa. 51:7. 

“Whiter than snow!” What can be whiter 
than newly fallen snow? You have seen it in 
the first early light of the morning, before it 
has been stained by the world, and it has been 
so dazzlingly pure that it has made your weak 
eyes smart with the brilliance. It stretches out 
before you clean and white as an angel’s wing. 
Then the city awakes. Its fires are lighted. Its 
chimneys pour out continuous streams of 
smoke. The atmosphere becomes thick and 
heavy and dirty. A thousand impurities pass 
over the white snow-robes, and leave the black 
impressions of their unclean feet. It loses all 
its radiance. It becomes moie and more im- 
pure, until at last it becomes the uncleanest of 
all things, dirty snow. In some places the 
whiteness is preserved longer than others. The 
snow of the suburb has a more lingering white- 
ness than the snow of the city. The snow of 
the village retains its purity longer than the 
snow of the towns. But even on the cleanest 
countryside or in the cheapest hamlet, the snow 
gradually loses its luster, and becomes stained 
and soiled. 

I. Now, the whiteness of the snow is our 
type and symbol of innocence. We speak and 
think of the little ones as innocent, and when 
we wish to express their purity, we use the fig- 
ure of nature’s purity, and declare them “white 
as snow.” But the snow is soon soiled. Inno- 
cence is soon lost. The foul air of worldliness 
is breathed upon it, and its white luster is gone. 
And you know how fathers and mothers strive 
to keep their children in unsullied whiteness. 
They shelter them from foul breaths. They de- 
fend them from noxious atmospheres. “If we 
could only keep them,” they say, “as innocent 
as they are now, we should be satisfied!” Yes, 
but God wouldn’t! We want them to remain 
white as snow. God wants them to become 
whiter than snow. We want them to remain 
innocent. God wants them to become holy. 
Inocence is purity by birth. Holiness is purity 
by choice. Innocence is untried holiness. Holi- 
ness is tried and tested innocence. Innocence is 
goodness which has never had a chance of be- 
coming badness. Holiness is goodness which 
has had every chance of becoming badness, 
and has remained nobly and stubbornly good. 

When Jesus laid as a little babe in Simeon’s 
arms, untempted and untried, his being was 
white as snow. When Jesus, as a man, returned 
from the wilderness, after having been tempted 
of the devil, strong and victorious, his charac- 
ter was “whiter than snow.” There can be no 
nobility where there is no conflict. There can 
be no chivalry where there is no choice. And 
there are the positive qualities which are 
sought for by God. He wants us to be noble, 
and chivalrous, full of conscience, full of 


healthy, aspiring life. He wants us to have 
clean, white hands, not because we keep them 
gloved in sheltered indolence. He wants us to 
have hands like the Master’s, so strong in de- 
fensive purity as to be able to touch an unclean 
leper, and yet not be defiled. It is the white- 
ness of holiness, the whiteness of aggressive 
strength, to which our Father calls us, a purity 
which is whiter than snow. 


II. And so our fathers and mothers cannot 
keep us in the whiteness of innocence. We must 
either become whiter, or we become stained. 
We are taken in our innocence and put out into 
the world, and the tempter breathes upon us. 
Well, now, placed in that atmosphere, what 
does the Lord expects of us? What is the dec- 
laration of his will? Does he expect us to re- 
tain our whiteness? Yea, we have to keep our 
garments undefiled. His purpose is that we 
should pass through temptation, and yet stand 
before him at last, “not having spot or wrinkle 
or any such thing.” The demand of our relig- 
ion is that we keep ourselves “unspotted from 
the world.” Our Master prayed that we might 
be in the world, and yet not of it; in the world 
but not worldly; not merely walking in inno- 
cence, but in the more perfect whiteness of 
holiness. Now, can that be realized? Do we 
practically believe that a man can keep himself 
unspotted from the world? Or have we dulled 
our consciences to the shaping of a comprom- 
ise? Do we really believe that the heart can 
be kept robed in garments of white, or have we 
relapsed and found a kind of security in a di- 
luted unbelief which confesses to itself: ‘No 
one can avoid being tarnished by worldliness. 
No one can escape its spots. They are like 
smuts in the atmosphere, and they fall and dis- 
figure the whiteness of every soul.” I think 
you will admit that there is the common refuge 
in which many Christians seek for justification 
in their sins. 

Let us look the difficulty fairly in the face. 
Take the life of a business man in these days 
when there is a terrible strain in the procuring 
of daily bread. There is, in business circles to- 
day, an immense quantity of defiling pitch. Can 
any man keep himself clean and unspotted? 
Again and again I have heard the answer: “No, 
it is impracticable and impossible. A man must 
be spotted; he cannot keep himself white, and if 
he is wise he will go into the world with gar- 
ments that will show spots as little as possible, 
garments as near the world’s color as he is able 
to procure.” So much for the business man’s 
life. Now take a minister’s life. “Ah, well now, 
that is quite different. A minister does not 
come in contact with the defilements of com- 
petitive life. He is not beset with rivalry and 
deceit. He is exempted from the pitiless and 
corrupting warfare of trade. It is quite easy 
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and possible for him to keep his garments 
white and to keep himself unspotted from the 
world.” Well, I often think I would be a less 
worldly man in business than I am in the pul- 
pit. What is worldliness? Esau is the supreme 
Biblical type of worldliness. And his worldli- 
ness consisted in this, that he sold his birth- 
right for a mess of pottage, he sold his man- 
hood for a dinner! That is the essence of 
worldliness today. 


A business man is worldly when he sells him- 
self to gain his bread. A minister is worldly 
when he sells himself to gain his bread. Ah, 
there are more breads than one! A minister 
can sell his honor to gain the bread of ap- 
plause. He can keep back the truth from those 
on whom he depends for his living. He can be 
besmirched by flattery. He can be lured by a 
false ambition. He can be snared to preach in 
the pulpit what he does not live in the home. 
He is beset by innumerable temptations to 
worldliness. Can the Master’s ideal be real- 
ized? Can he keep himself unspotted from the 
world? Can he keep his garments white? Can 
we appeal to experience both for the minister 
and the business man? I do not believe in that 
sweeping condemnation of business men, which 
proclaims them all to be a spotted flock. There 
are men who in their business keep their hands 
clean and their hearts as tender as when they 
pray, or as when they talk to their little chil- 
dren. Social life with all its uncleanness is 
illumined by souls who walk in spotless white. 
The ministry is adorned by many whose hands 
and hearts are undefiled. There are souls who 
wear the white flower of a blameless life. 

III. But even if we had no such examples of 
pure and spotless lives, to which we could 
make appeal, we have still before us the Word 
of God, with its clear demand for spotless pur- 
ity. The Bible never makes a compromise. It 
never lowers its standards. It never comes to a 
man and says: “Your circumstances are pe- 
culiar. You are placed amid much defilement. 
Your atmosphere is corrupting. I will make a 
compromise. In consequence of your feeble- 
ness I will give you license to be slightly spot- 
ted and impure.” No, no! It makes no such low 
agreement. High up it keeps its standard! 
Character must be kept unspotted from the 
world! Your garments must be white! There 
is- need that we thus:remind ourselves of our 
high calling. If God has called us to pure and 
lofty: heights, he will give us power to reach 
them. I think we should gain a good deal by 
having larger beliefs in the larger possibilities 
of our life, and larger confidence in the power 
of our religion. One or two things we must be- 
lieve and declare. We must believe that Jesus 
Christ can keep a soul in perfect purity, with 
garments whiter than snow. 

Now, we must remember that Jesus of Naza- 
reth passed through our world unspotted, with 
garments whiter than snow. I do not wonder 
at the whiteness of the snow which caps the 
head of Mont Blanc. I want to know if it will 
retain its loveliness in the streets of the city. 
And Jesus Christ came down into the low, com- 
mon streets and lanes of human life. He came 
amid our pains, and sorrows, and sinfulness, 
amid our poverty and ambitions. He walked 
our muddy streets. He lived in our murky at- 
mosphere, and he kept his garments white, yea, 
whiter than snow. I speak of him now as the 


it as in a pure air. 


man Jesus, our elder brother, all of whose re- 
sources are abundantly offered to us, and I ask, 
how was it accomplished, that in a corrupt and 
sinful world he kept himself unspotted from 
the world? I turn to the simple record of his 
life, and there is one outstanding feature which 
impresses me deeply from beginning to end. 


I. am impressed with Jesus’ overwhelming 
sense of the reality of God’s immediate and con- 
tinual presence. To give that adequate illus- 
tration I should have to quote the entire life. 
“JT am not alone; the Father is with me. The 
Father hath not left me alone.” That con- 
sciousness was his defense. His soul lived in 
Centuries before, Isaiah 
had spoken of the coming Christ, as one who 
should “draw his breath in the fear of the 
Lord.” Will you mark that? It is rich in help- 
ful meaning. It tells us how Christ drew pure 
breath even in an atmosphere of worldliness, 
how he kept his soul white amid surrounding 
uncleanliness. He drew his breath “in the fear 
of the Lord.” His soul breathed in the fear of 
the Lord! His soul was set in the fear of the 
Lord, as in an atmosphere, and breathed it! But 
what is the fear of the Lord? The fear of the 
Lord is the consciousness of the Lord’s pres-- 
ence. 


That is the atmosphere they breathe in 
heaven, “the fear of the Lord,” the conscious- 
ness of the Lord’s continual presence. That 
was the atmosphere of Paul’s life. He tells us 
that he was “perfecting holiness in the fear of 
the Lord.” His soul was becoming whiter and 
whiter as he drew breath in the fear of the 
Lord. His soul was becoming whiter as he 
lived more and more in the consciousness of 
the Lord’s immediate presence. So Christ car- 
ried about his own atmosphere. So did Paul. 
So do all true followers of Christ. We must 
carry about with us the atmosphere of heaven, 
if we are to escape defilement from the atmos- 
phere of earth. 


Out of that pure inbreathing, that conscious-~ 
ness of the Father’s presence, there issued the 
positive, saving life of Jesus Christ. Never tell 
your children that heaven is far away, or they 
may think God is. Tell them that heaven is 
very near, nearer than sin! Tell them to live 
in that remembrance, and they will never be. 
cowards, afraid to do right. 


Do you know who are the conspicuous ones 
in the city of perfect day? That apostle who 
was permitted to see the wonders of the New 
Jerusalem had his attention riveted by “a mul-- 
titude whom no man could number, clothed in 
white robes, and palms in their hands.” And 
he wonderingly asked the angel, “Who are 
these?” These conspicuous ones “arrayed in 
white robes, and whence came they?’ Well, 
who are they? Were they the angel host, 
clothed in innocence, white as snow, “the spir- 
its that surround the throne” who have “never, 
never known a fallen world like this?” Nay, 
the conspicuous ones had robes whiter than 
innocence, whiter than snow! “These are they 
who came out of great tribulation,” out of the 
thick, murky atmosphere and the unclean 
streets of the world, “and washed their robes, 
and made them white in the blood of the Lamb.” 
They have traveled from innocence through 
tribulation, and they shine with the white ra-: 
diance of the stars for ever and ever. 
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THE MAKING OF PEACE 
REV. WILLIAM PIERSON MERRILL, D. D. 


Text: “For he is our peace, who hath made 
both one, and hath broken down the middle 
wall of partition between us; * * * * so making 
peace.” Eph. 2:14, 15. 


“So making peace.” The method by which 
the Prince of Peace made peace is here get 
before us. It is the best answer to a very se- 
rious and urgent question, How can we, the 
men and nation of today, make and maintain 
peace on earth? 


It is scarcely too much to say that no pub- 
lic question is more serious and urgent than 
this. Every nation professes a profound de- 
sire for peace; doubtless most of those pro- 
fessions are real; yet where is the nation that 
has found the way to maintain peace? When 
the twentieth century opened, eager prophets 
hailed it as an era of peace; no more great 
wars. would stain the pages of history, they 
confidently asserted; yet two of the bloodiest 
and most savage wars of modern times have 
taken place, while yet the century is in its 
*teens. Men and nations hate each other, and 
smite, and fight, and give rein to the beast in 
them, “just as if Jesus had never lived, as if he 
had never died.” What is the way out? How 
can we make peace? 


There are other answers that come to use be- 
sides the one from the Gospel; and we shall 
see the matter more clearly and appreciate 
the Gospel method more intensely, if we set 
three of these answers together. Hach of them 
is given and defended by strong men. They 
are the Answer of the Militarist, the Answer 
of the Statesman, and the Answer of the Chris- 
tian. 


1. The Militarist has a sharp, strong, ready 
answer to the question, How shall we make 
peace? He replies, By being ready for war; 
by being so mighty, so well-equipped, that no 
other nation or race shall dare attack us. “In 
time of peace prepare for war.” 


We need not question the sincerity of those 
who uphold this method. 

It is not very long ago that men fiercely de- 

fended the duel as a means of satisfying serious 
differences between individuals. Men then 
armed in order to “keep the peace.” All that 
has been swept away. In order to keep my 
neighbor from molesting me and my property, 
I do not feel it necessary to keep a tiger 
chained in my yard. Was life more secure in 
the days when individuals went armed, than 
now when they take for granted the good- 
will of most men, and leave to the law the 
handling of men who mean mischief? 
“Can that be good for nations which individu- 
als and communities have found wholly bad? 
Of course the world needs now, and may always 
need, means of enforcing law and justice, as 
the city needs policemen. But just as the po- 
lice force is becoming more and more a branch 
of peaceful government, so should armies and 
navies be. 

Militarism receives a second and a harder 
blow when we challenge it to exhibit its re- 
sults as a producer and maintainer of peace. 
Certainly it has had ample time and oppor- 
tunity to justify itself. The great nations for 


many years diligently sought peace and pur- 
sued it by piling up huge armaments. What has 
been the result? First of all a crushing burden 
of debt, through the double drain of taxation 
for armament, and withdrawals of workers 
from useful pursuits. 


Advocates of militarism are fond of dubbing 
their critics ‘peace-at-any-price-men.”’ Have 
we not the right to apply the epithet to them? 
It is a fearful price surely which we are pay- 
ing to maintain peace by the gun-metal method. 

Let the militarist answer this question: “Has 
the method worked?” Let the answer come 
from slaughter-fields in Asia and Europe. The 
nations that had the great armaments are thé 
ones that are waging war. Militarism has had 
a fair, nay, an extreme chance to prove its 
theory that the way to make peace is through 
preparing for war, and it has utterly broken 
down. 


We are just coming to know that our arma- 
ments are breeders of war. If any fact has been 
conclusively proved, it is the fact that the 
fostering of the war-spirit, the exciting of in- 
ter-racial passion, the inflaming and exagger- 
ating of popular apprehension, have sprung 
mainly from those whose business is in some 
way bound up with the increase of armaments. 
No matter how sincerely it is meant to secure 
peace, the existence of big armaments tends di- 
rectly to provoke war. 

Every Christian should do his best to hasten 
the end of the lie of militarism, that peace can 
be made by preparing for war. 

II. Already a second answer is being heard, 
calm, splendid, commanding; the answer of 
the statesman. It says that peace will come 
and abide when men do in public affairs what 
they do without question in private concerns, 
trust to law and not to conflict for the estab- 
lishment of justice, the defense of rights, and 
the maintaining of honor. It dares propose for 
the world that which secures peace in our own 
nation, a court of justice, of final appeal; a 
federation of people; a world organized so that 
force abdicates its position of final arbiter, and 
becomes merely the servant of law. It is a no- 
ble ideal, sure to win, for God and righteous- 
ness are on its side, and past experience points 
the way. The key word is arbitration. For 
the brutal challenge to armed conflict it sub- 
stitutes the divine appeal, “Come now, and let 
us reason together.” 

It is wonderful what progress this ideal has 
made toward realization just in the few years 
through which men have been seriously advo- 
cating it, not as a counsel of perfection, but asa 
practical program. It is sure to win in the end, 
for not only the best men, but the mass of men, 
are on that side. The church should work and 
pray and exert all available influence that the 
statesmen may overcome the militarists, and 
that the ancient prophetic dream may be ful- 
filled, of a time when war and its weapons 
should perish, and justice should firmly es- 
tablish and maintain peace. 

III. If now I ask you to go further, and 
listen to a third answer to the question, How 
can we make peace? it is not because of any 
lack of confidence in the ideal and method of 
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the statesmen. There is no weakness of inade- 
quacy about this dream, let us rather say this 
determination, to put law in place of war as 
supreme authority in the world. But we need 
a third answer, because something underlies 
and pre-conditions the work of the statesmen 
in bringing peace, something in which you and 
I, the plain people of today, may and must have 
a part. The statesman’s goal will never be 
reached save through the heart of the people. 
Paul pointed out some noble gifts which Chris- 
tians should covet, and then said, “And yet 
show I unto you a more excellent way.” There 
is a sentiment, a spirit, which must be in all of 
us, if peace is to come and to stay. We need 
the clear answer of Christ and his Gospel. 


Come back then to our text: “So making 
peace.” Paul had before his eyes the wonder- 
ful fact, that, somehow a new feeling was in 
the world among men. Peace was coming, 
slowly but steadily, where hitherto there had 
been hatred and contempt and suspicion. All 
through the ages the Jew had despised the 
Gentile, and the Gentile had hated the Jew. But 
now they were fraternizing, engaging in com- 
mon worship, living together in kindly appre- 
ciation. Paul knew, and we know, what was 
the cause of this astonishing transformation. 
Jesus had done it. It was he who had “made 
both one,” who had “slain the enmity,” and 
brought this new and lasting peace. 


How had it been accomplished? Paul’s an- 
swer is clear and strong. Christ had “broken 
down the middle wall of partition,” “so making 
peace.” Men had built high and thick walls, to 
shut out other men; and because they could 
not see the other men, or know them, or come 
close to them, they disliked and distrusted 
them, and there could be no peace. The simple, 
natural way of making peace was to “break 
down the partition walls.” 


And how had Christ done that? He used no 
force. He spent little time in direct attack 
upon partitions of prejudice and race feeling 
and exclusiveness that separated man from 
man, and nation from nation. He did away 


with the partition walls by the simple process | 
of refusing to recognize them, taking for 
granted that they did not exist, talking and act- 
ing always as if the man on the other side of 
the fence were like the man on this side, and 
could be trusted. There was a great wall of 
prejudice that cut the Jew off from his neigh- 
bor, the Samaritan. It has grown high and 
thick through centuries of misunderstanding. 
And our Lord broke through that wall with a 
simple story, in which he held up a Samaritan 
as a hero of kindness and neighborliness. It 
was as if he said to the Jews, “Get to know the 
Samaritans, believe the best about them, in- 
stead of thinking the worst, and you will find 
peace coming between them and you.” 

So our Lord made peace. And in that fact 
lies a mighty lesson for us. Jesus has proved 
his right to the title “Prince of Peace.” The 
only protection is in pulling down the walls, 
and mingling freely with the people we dis- 
like. An old story of the desert tells of a soli- 
tary Arab seeing dimly a figure approaching. 
In alarm he thinks, “It is my enemy.” But as 
the man draws nearer, he says, “It is my 
friend.” And when he clasps hands, he cries, 
“It is my brother.” 

The coming of the world peace depends, 
more than anything else, on the temper, the 
spirit, of the average man and woman. This is 
the real strength of the militarist’s position, 
that no nation dare disarm until its people are 
just, courteous, self-restrained, and fair in their 
attitude toward other nations. So long as the 
people of any nation are reckless and foolish 
in their willingness to provoke war, so long 
they must keep the means of warfare ready, 
and pay the frightful cost thereof. The only 
way to make peace is the way of Christ. 

It is the privilege and the duty of every one 
of us to follow, with extreme devotion and en- 
thusiasm, this way of Christ for the making of 
peace. The Christ way is always the true way. 
Worldly wisdom sneers at it, and despises it. 
But it has the victory at least; and those who 
are true to it in its lonely and feeble days 
have the glory of the victory. 


MEMORIAL DAY SERMON 


REV. R. A. 


Text: “Thine own friend and thy father’s 
friend forsake not.” Prov. 27.10. 

The question at once arises, who is a friend? 
The Standard dictionary says: One who en- 
tertains affectionate regard, or respect for an- 
other and takes a strong interest in his walfare. 
- It goes without saying that the G. A. R., comes 
within the scope of this definition. They were 
our fathers’ friends and they are our friends— 
worthy then of double honor on this Memorial 
Day. 

We have the highest regard and profoundest 
respect and a feeling akin to love for the old 
soldier who did two things—namely: One was 
to answer his country’s cail in time of war, and 
the other was to answer his country’s call in 
time of peace. 

The details of that four years’ tragedy are 
known only by experience and not by the his- 
torian’s pen or the artist’s skill. The war is 
over, and all praise to those who helped its ter- 
mination and gave to their children and their 
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children’s children the freedom, peace and 
unity that now characterize ninety-two millions 
of people over whom the stars and stripes wave 
with triumph and with pride. 

Man is a three-fold being; physical, mental 
and spiritual. And man has a threefold call to 
service. His first call is to be a man. A man 
was evidently God’s first and last thought. A 
man was his highest and crowning piece of 
workmanship. A man takes first rank in all 
the relationships of life. The commercial 
world is calling for man; the literary world is 
calling for man; the church is calling for man; 
the farm is calling for man; the factory is call- 
ing for man; politics is calling for man, and 
even woman is calling for man. One’s first duty 
and service is to himself, to be a man. As the 
angels bend over the battlements of heaven, 
they look down on no nobler sight than a true 
man. 

Pope said: 


“An honest man is the noblest 
work of God.” 


Lowell said: “Before man made 
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us citizens, great Nature made us men.” An- 
tony said of Brutus: “His life was gentle and 
the elements were so mixed in him that Nature 
might stand up and say to all the world—this 
was a man.” 


So I assume this call has been met by you, 
noble fathers, whom we delight to honor on this 
day consecrated to the loftiest patriotism and 
enshrined with the tenderest reminiscences. 


The second call is for the state or common- 
wealth. Many are the civil rights and priv- 
ileges conferred on us by virtue of the state. 
They are vouchsafed to us in time of peace and 
threatened in time of war. This day gladly 
honors you and your comrades for service 
rendered at that sad hour when darkness hung 
like impending gloom over all. Long may your 
memories live and long may your virtues shine 
for service done! 


But your crowning glory consists not so 
much in your fighting as it does in your willing 
obedience to your country’s call, whatever that 
might involve. “To obey is better than sacri- 
fice, and to hearken than the fat of rams,” said 
the inspired penman. It was said of the Leader 
and Commander-in-chief of a war that has 
been on for 2,000 years, “He was obedient unto 
death—even the death of the cross.” i 


You gladly took the task your country gave 
you, though the call led you through priva- 
tions, want and hunger. Though ordered to 
face shot and shell, yours was not to make re- 
ply, yours was not to answer why, yours it 
was to bravely fight, and, to some of your com- 
rades, to nobly die. 


How thankful we all are that such times are 
passed! I am sure I voice the sentiment of 
ninety-two million people when I say, we thank 
you for service rendered at that pivotal hour of 
the nation’s peril; you gave freedom, unity and 
peace to the most active and powerful nation 
in the world. The United States with one-six- 
teenth of the world’s popuiation has one-fourth 
the world’s wealth; one-third of its railroads; 
distributes one-third of its mail; wields one- 
third of its banking power; prints more than 
one-half of its newspapers and magazines; and 
with one-twentieth of the land area of the civ- 
ilized world, the United States produces four- 
fifths of the corn, one-fifth of the wheat, one- 
fourth of the gold, two-thirds of the cotton, one- 
third of the coal, one-third of the manufactured 
wares, nearly one-half of the steel, more than 
one-half the petroleum of the world. 


But the honors are not alone because you 
fought in battle array. A large share of this 
honor is due you for answering your country’s 
subsequent call, a call for peace and law abid- 
ing citizenship. Most nobly has the average old 
soldier met this call. For more than half a 
century you have reared families, fed, clothed 
and educated children; you have made your- 
selves a power for good in your respective com- 
munities, the school, the church and the state 
is better by your having lived. 

All honor to the men who bared their breasts 
to shot and shell at the hour of the nation’s 
dire need; and double honor to those of you 
who have given 50 years of obedient service in 
rebuilding a devastated country and training 
families glad to perpetuate your memories. But 
my sympathy runs low for the old soldier—if 
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such there be—who has failed to live a law- 
abiding and respectable citizen in time of peace 
—one who has fought the community’s interest, 
the schools’ interest, the church’s interest and 
his family’s interest by squandering his own 
earnings and the government’s earnings on 
drink. Such may be tolerated as community 
parasites, but they can not be respected and 
honored; four years spent in war will not com- 
pensate for a half century spent in open viola- 
tion of the best interest of society, church and 
state. 


A half century has removed us from the days 
of your young activities, and peace, not war, 
is now our cry. We with you long for the 
coming of universal peace, when all nations 
shall beat their swords into plow-shares and 
their spears into pruning hooks and the na- 
tions shall learn war no more forever. None 
have a better right to its possession than your- 
selves. May its ripest fruits be yours to en- 
joy aS you go down the western slope of time’s 
eternal march! 

But most noble sires, guardians of the na- 
tion’s honor, zealous for that glorious flag un- 
der which you marched with measured tread, 
your duty is not done when you have responded 
to the first and second calls to service. I 
would be unfair to you and untrue to my com- 
mander, if I did not urge you to loyal obe- 
dience to the third and last call to service—to 
your Creator. “Son, give me thine heart,” says 
he. Possibly many of you have met this call 
as faithfully as you met the others. It has 
been my good fortune to know many old sol- 
diers who fought nobly and well under the 
blood-stained flag; they have been as loyally 
obedient to their Creator's call as they were 
to their country’s call; they have been aggres- 
sive leaders in church and Sunday School work 
and when time’s clock shall strike the hour, 
they can say with that greatest of all leaders: 
“T have fought a good fight, I have finished my 
course, I have kept the faith.” I hope each of 
you will be able to say as much. When the roll 
was called by your comrade, you responded; 
when “the roll is called up yonder,” what will 
be your reply? “God who did your being give, 
made you with himself to live.” 

And now, what shall I say about the noble 
women of those heroic times who stayed at 
home and kept the embers of life alive; who 
kept the wolf from the door and prayed without 
eeasing, that galaxy of womanhood known as 
the Relief Corps. 

What tribute can I bring and lay at your 
feet on this Memorial Day? 

“Some talk about a woman’s sphere, 

As though it had a limit. 

There is not a place in earth or heaven, 
There is not a task to mankind given, 
There’s not a blessing or a woe, 
There’s not a whispered “Yes” or “No,” 
There’s not a life, there’s not a birth, 
There’s not a feather’s weight of worth, 
Without a woman in it.’ 

And sons of the veterans, long may you keep 
alive the spirit of your noble sires. May we 

“Live for those who need us— 

To whom we should be true— 
For the cause that needs assistance, 
For the wrongs that need resistance, 
For the future in the distance, 
For the good that we can da.” 


THINK OF THESE THINGS 
REV. FRANK B. McALLISTER 


Text: ‘“Whatsoever things are true, what- 
soever things are honest, whatsoever things are 
just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever 
things are lovely, whatsoever things are of 
good report, if there be any virtue and if there 
be any praise, think on these things.” Phil 4:8. 

A pessimist sat next to me on the train the 
other day. Glancing over the paper in his 
hand he exclaimed, “Look at that record of 
vice! What a commentary on human nature!” 


’There was indeed spread before us that morn- 
ing a discouraging array of arrests, scandals, 
graft exposures, stories.of large mis-doings of 
corporations and the like. One’s optimism was 
sobered in looking over the dismal list. If 
this were a true picture of the state of modern 
society, one might feel alarm with reason. We 
are reeling back to the pit if there is no other 
news “fit to print” than such as that on the 
sheet before us. 


Happily there is another side of the picture, 
a beautiful and cheering one; and upon it we 
should never neglect to look. Let us remember 
the splendid exhortation which says, ‘What- 
soever things are true, whatsoever things are 
honest, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever 
things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, 
whatsoever things are of good report, if there 
be any virtue and if there be any praise, think 
on these things.” 


Think, then, for a moment on the honest and 
the pure things. Reflect that while there is a 
lot of bad in the world, there is also an amaz- 
ing amount of good. For every exploited crimi- 
nal there are scores of unheralded virtuous and 
law-abiding citizens. For every defaulting 
cashier, hundreds of honest ones live lives of 
probity and faithfulness. For every family 
torn asunder by scandals, thousands of Ameri- 
can households are bound together in blessed 
ties of mutual love and trust. Such reflections, 
founded as they are on facts, should help us to 


believe in the essential health of our body 
politic. ; 

It ig well to remember that there are in the 
United States unnumbered thousands of hon- 
orable business men. 
public officials likewise to whose hands no un- 
righteous dollar ever sticks, who do their work 
faithfully, and with a fine regard for the service 
they can render. 

Never in history has there been so much self- 
sacrificing devotion as at this hour, expressed 
in churches, charities, hospitals, institutions 
for all sorts of human uplift. It is well for us 
at times to turn our eyes from the rascals and 
to gaze upon the saints. No head-lines blazon 
their faithfulness to the world—but it is there. 

The heroic spirit is widely diffused. It needs 
but the call of some crisis to bring it to ex- 
pression. Let the steamer Monroe go down in 
a wintry sea and there is a splendid young 
wireless operator to remove the lifebelt that 
would have saved him, and put it on a helpless 
passenger. Stewards, unhonored and unsung, 
spend their last hours in rescuing their charges. 
Firemen by the hundreds are risking their 
lives each week in every big city. Engineers, 
conductors, elevator men, teachers, doctors, 
nurses and a host of others every day are giv- 
ing the lie to the surface assumption of pes- 
simism that humanity is selfish and depraved. 

There is a picture in Pilgrim’s Progress in 
which Christian is taken by the interpreter into 
a room where he sees someone throwing water 
on a fire, and the more water is thrown the 
hotter the fire burns. He cannot understand it 
till the interpreter takes him to the other side 
of the partition and there he finds some one un- 
seen feeding the fire with oil. Not otherwise 
the flame of our national life is kept burning 
brightly by the devotion of thousands of clean 
living and faithful men and women, whose re- 
ward is found not in glaring head-lines, but in 
self-respect and in the conscious favor of Al- 
mighty God. 


A LOOK AT THE HOUSE YOU LIVE IN 
A SERMON TO CHILDREN 
REV. CLAUDE ALLEN McKAY 


You have seen Mr. Turtle or his cousin, Mr. 
Tortoise, walking about near some creek or 
pond carrying his house on his back. If you 
disturb him he will pull himself inside and 
close the doors and lock them on the inside. 
We think him a queer creature because he 
lives in his house all the time and carries it 
about with him. But we do the same thing. 
This house we live in is made of bones, mus- 
cles, nerves, and skin. The bones make the 
joists, the crossbeams and the rafters of the 
house we live in. The muscles make a great 
rope-and tackle outfit that enables us to carry 
our house around with us and to work and play. 
But the muscles would never know when to 
act if each one did not have a telegraph wire 
attached to it. The telegraph wires we call 
nerves. and they carry messages as quick as 
lightning. If you touch something very hot, 
the nerves in your fingertips flash a message to 


“central”’—your brain—and instantly the mus- 
cles in your arm are notified to take your finger 
off the burning object, and it is done. Some- 
time you cut your finger. The “wrecking crew” 
is notified immediately. 

Truly, this is a wonderful house God has 
given us to live in, to carry around, and to do 
our work for us! Let’s not forget that the body 
is only the house we live in. One second after 
a person moves out of his “earthly house,” the 
eyes can’t see because it really isn’t the eyes 
that see. They are just the lenses through 
which the person looked. The ears can no 
longer hear because it really isn’t the ear that 
hears. The ears are the speaking tubes by 
which the person living inside may hear. The 
ear-telephones God has put in your flesh-and- 
bone house are more wonderful than the Bell 
telephone in your wooden house. A telephone 


is no good except when some one is at each end. 
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There are thousands of. 


of the line. So your ear would be no good if 
there wasn’t a person living inside this flesh- 
house to hear the message. 


If I should try, it would take a long time to 
tell all the wonders of this house we live in. 
It has a heating plant to keep it warm. It has 
a system of canals to carry food, done up in red 
packages, around to the hungry muscles. It 
has a sugar factory, where starch is changed to 
Sugar. It makes its own oil to keep the hair 
alive and the skin soft. It has a drainage and 
sewer system. It makes its own medicine. It 
does its own repairing, if we give it good food, 
water and air for material. When you mash 
your finger-nail, it slowly pushes the old nail 


off and puts a brand new one on. It has hands 
that can be trained to do wonders with a needle, 
saw, hammer, knife, brush, shovel, fork and 
pen. 

Such a wonderful, complicated house, so well. 
equipped, was planned by our Heavenly 
Father. Just as you can learn how skilful a: 
man is by looking at some piece of work he has 
done, so you can learn somewhat of our 
Heavenly Father’s wisdom and power and loy- 
ing forethought by studying the marvelous 
house you live in. Many, many years ago David 
said: “I will praise Thee, for I am fearfully and 
wonderfully made; marvelous are Thy works.” 
We could and should tell our Heavenly Father 
the same thing. 


Motherhood Parallel With The Cross 


Mother’s Day Sermon 
REV. A. O. HAMMOND 


Text: ‘And there stood by the cross of Jesus 
his mother.” John 19:25. 

The Protestant Madonna is not the Virgin 
Mary, but one’s own mother. In celebrating 
Mother’s Day, we shall wonderfully strengthen 
the grip of Christianity in the world. We have 
been tardy in recognition of woman’s place in 
home and church. It is time for the church to 
begin preaching the Motherhood of God. Since 
we have ceased to talk about the weakness of 
womanhood it is now time to commemorate her 
strong, heroic, divine qualities. It must be the 
part of Christianity to perpetuate devotion to 
the mother. 


While the white carnation has been taken as 
the symbol of motherhood, the cross is also a 
mother’s emblem. The carnation may express 
her purity and beauty, but the cross speaks her 
unselfish love. If we look at motherhood from 
the standpoint of the cross we discover the 
nearest natural expression of its thought. The 
secret of the cross is Divine Love; the secret 
of mother’s care and self-denial is Love. As 
mother is the center of the home, so Christ is 
the center of the church. 

There are parallels of truth running through 
the thought of the Cross of Motherhood. I be- 
lieve that the cross is repeated in every good 
mother’s life. If the voice of the church grows 
faint, the voice of mother still rings true. She 
preaches her gospel unceasingly. When all else 
fails, the prayers of a Christian mother have 
brought back the wayward son. 

My text suggests two wonderful themes: The 
Cross from the standpoint of a Mother, and, 
Motherhood from the standpoint of the Cross. 
The mother of Jesus standing’ before the cross 
saw more than a tragedy, she saw what love 
would do. She beheld a reflection of her own 
mother-love. And Jesus looking down upon his 
own mother, heart-broken at his suffering, be- 
held more than a weeping woman. He saw an 
imperishable type of Divine love. 

Let us look at some of the parallels of the 
Cross and Motherhood. 
I. First parallel: 

sonal righteousness. 

One of the sayings of the old Jewish rabbis 
was: “God could not be everywhere, and there- 
fore he made mothers.” I think their thought 
was that God was omnipresent in mothers. 
Even where God is unknown, and theology little 


“Mother” suggests per- 


understood, the voice of the Creator is speak- 
ing through mother-love. The relation of moth- 
erhood antedates that of the atonement and as- 
serted itself in the very midst of the catastro- 
phe of the crucifixion. “Behold thy mother” 
were almost the last words of the Son of God. 
A boy knows motherhood before he has a 
thought of Deity. In the thought of childhood, 
next to the omniscient God, should be the almost 
omniscient mother. One is meant to lead up 
to the other. “A little lower than the angels” 
is a good starting point for a boy’s conception 
of his mother’s personality. 


The boy may be trusted who keeps no se- 
crets from his mother. It means much for a 
boy to keep on speaking terms with his mother. 
The point of divergence is the point of danger. 
The crisis in a child’s history is reached the 
moment his mother ceases to be his ideal. To 
maintain this ideal, unsullied till manhood is 
reached, is the chief aim of home training. 

Every true mother wants her child to be 
good. Mothers see evils that fathers sometimes 
overlook. She has an instinct for moral dan- 
gers. Her influence for righteousness is stron- 
ger than all the laws, all the education, and all 
the preachers. Of course, there are the wicked 
mothers, like Jezebel of old. There are the un- 
natural mothers, who sell their children into 
sin. There are the harlots, the depraved, the, 
drunken; but these are the perversions that 
shame the name of womanhood. The number 
of women without the true mother-instinct is 
few. Even sinful women have numberless in- 
fluences for good. It is this innate sense of 
right and wrong that makes woman most sus- 
ceptible to the preaching of righteousness. 
There are more women like the godly Hannah 
who lent her son Samuel to the Lord from his 
birth. The Christian mother leads all other 
forces in power for personal righteousness. 

“All that I am or hope to be,” said Lincoln 
“T owe to my angel mother.” 

“To the man who has had a mother, all 
women are sacred for her sake,’ said Jean 
Paul Richter. 

Thomas Carlyle thought of his mother as the 
“Holy of Holies.” 

II. Second parallel: 
Christian service. 

The unselfish devotion of motherhood “to 
children is the truest illustration of the Chris- 


“Mother” suggests 
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tian ideal of service. Women of today, shirk- 
ing motherhood, tell of what they would do in 
the great world. But no achievement is greater 
than the simple, unostentatious ministries of 
motherhood. How bravely mothers have borne 
the heavy burdens laid upon them! How cour- 
ageously they have met every deprivation and 
pain! They are the types of Christian ministers 
and martyrs. 

Nearly all great men attribute their success 
to their mothers. We have such testimonies 
given by such men as Martin Luther, Mirabeau, 
Lord Macaulay, Spurgeon, and Dean Stanley. 
A British magazine recently stated that there 
were at least three members of Parliament who 
confessed that they owed more to their moth- 
ers than to any other person, one of these be- 
ing Mr. Lloyd George. The mother of Matthew 
Simpson dedicated him to the Lord as a Chris- 
tian minister. John and Charles Wesley owed 
their career to their mother Susanna. Theo- 
dore L. Cuyler said, “When I was a student at 
Princeton, the chairman of our examining 
board requested all who had praying mothers to 
rise. Nearly a hundred and fifty leaped to 
their feet. There we stood living witnesses to 
the power of a mother’s prayer and of her 
shaping influence and examples.” 


In asking for suitable recognition of Moth- 
er’s Day, Governor John Burke, of North Da- 
kota, said: “To think of mother is to recall 
her unselfish devotion, her limitless, unfalter- 
ing love through good and evil report, never 
wavering, but growing stronger and stronger 
with the years; and to remember that she asks 
nothing in return for herself; she asks of us 
and for us that we be good men and women. If 
we fail she does not love us less, but more. 
Wonderful, constant, miraculous mother’s 
love!” 


It rests with us whether we make the life of 
our mothers worth while. She lives in vain if 
after pouring out her love and life to make us 
achieve, we grovel in the mire of sloth and sin. 
Let us honor her, both by kindness toward her 
and by deeds done in her name. 


III. Third parallel: “Mother” suggests the 
heavenly home. 


The mother is the head and queen of the 
home. Home always means mother. A boy was 
asked where his home was. He answered, 
“Where mother is.” That is home to us all. 
We never get so old that this is not true. Few 
hymns have done as much to keep the heart 
tender as the song, “Home Sweet Home.” The 
Christian’s view of heaven is simply home in 
perfection. Even heaven is never so real to 
any of us till we have a mother there. 


“I’m but a stranger here, 
Heaven is my home; 
Earth is a desert drear, 
Heaven is my home. 
Danger and sorrow stand 
Round me on every hand, 
Heaven is my mother-land 
Heaven is my home.” 


If we but live in this world in such a manner 
that we shall be fitted for heaven, and we enter 
that beautiful land, the first to welcome us 
there will be that dear old mother who loved 
us here. How many sons have looked down 


into mother’s face, as the candle of her life 
flickered out, and promised to meet her in 
heaven! 


Accept for your pastor none but a man of 
first-class religion. Don’t be taken in with 
fine wit, glib words, boastful vainglories, pom- 
pous bearing, literary talent, or handsome man- 
ners. None of these, nor even eloquent and 
moving preaching, can be assurance of full- 
grown Christian manhood. And that alone is 
indispensable.—The Continent. 


* x * 


One of the native preachers of India, when 
asked by Bishop Warne to tell something of his 
work, replied, with no idea of stating anything 
unusual: “Last month, in looking after my 
circuit and pushing the mass movement, I 
walked over five hundred miles and preached 
on an average three times a day.” 


* * * 


Maltbie Babcock said, “The Christian life 
that is joyless is a discredit to God and a dis- 
grace to itself.” 


* * * 


We may despair of a nation, never of hu- 
manity; of a church, never of the Kingdom.— 
W. L. Watkinson, D. D. 


AT PILATE’S JUDGMENT SEAT. 
By Thomas Nelson Page 


In the Woman’s Home Companion, 


Thomas Nelson Page contributes a note- 
worthy poem to the Woman’s Home Com- 
panion. It is an epic of more than four hun- 
dred lines devoted to a description of the 
judgment scene as viewed by Pontius Pilate 
himself: 

, 


“A happy eddy whirled me like a leaf 

In a stone doorway high above the street— 

Where like a leaf against a wall I clung 

And saw the elements dissolve in foam; 

A tide rolled up the way—a human tide— 

And swept against that multitude and rolled 

It up as it had been a parchment scroll— 

A tide resistless as the midland Sea 

When after Aetna’s wrath it sweeps the 
shore, 

To spend itself against the mountain’s foot. 

Yet in its heart—the heart of that wild sea— 

There came the cause of all that mighty 
strife: 

A single, simple, 
man— 

Riding upon a colt—an ass’s foal— 

His face as placid as a mountain pool 

Asleep in peace on some summer eve, 

Sunned by a smile of clear serenity, 

That seemed to mirror the unruffled heaven. 

The people tore their garments off and 
strewed 

Them in the way before the ass—tore down 

The branches from the trees and strewed 
them there, 

Shouting their wild hosannas to the sky, 

mater Foe him their great King, David’s 
on; 

Yet rode he on unmoved, calm as a star, 

That poems upon the storm-lashed sea be- 
ow, 

Attended by some half-score fisher folk, 

Who moved behind him like a bodyguard. 

The vast assemblage bore him to the gate. 

And up the Temple steps, at top of which 

He turned and gazed upon a pulsing sea 

Of faces lighted with adoring hope, 


calm-eyed, fair young 
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The Preacher’s Miscellany 


Where is my Guest-Chamber? 


“My guest-chamber!” The words arrest our 
thought. Jesus was a homeless man, without 
a Place to lay his head, and here he is talking 
about “my guest-chamber.” How homeless 
he was we know. “Foxes have holes and the 
birds of the air have nests, but the Son of man 
hath not where to lay his head.” 


His first home was in the cattle shed at 
Bethlehem. There was no room for him in the 
inn. From Bethlehem he fled for his very life 
into Egypt and there remained until Nazareth, 
his parent’s former home, became his. When 
he began his mighty ministry he was driven 
from Nazareth and for a while made his home 
with Peter in Capernaum and there his 
mighty works were made manifest unto the 
judgment of that godless city. There was al- 
ways a refuge for him in the quiet home of 
Bethany but since that home, from the raising 
of Lazarus, had become the storm center of 
opposition and faith, he had shunned it and 
during his last days in Jerusalem, during the 
passover feast, he had made the green grass of 
Gethsemane his bed and the olive trees his 
covering. } 


It is that homelessness which makes the ex- 
pression “my guest-chamber” a surprise. It 
is usually thought that the prepared guest- 
chamber was in the house of the mother of 
Mark. 


Again we see the all-sufficiency of Jesus. 
He never fails. Judas may prove a traitor but 
here is a secret disciple who will more than 
supply the vacant place. Jesus has more dis- 
ciples than you can count on your fingers. 
Jesus is never defeated. He is never driven to 
the wall. Judas has conspired with all the 
authorities of Jerusalem to intercept Jesus, but 
Jesus has an upper room where in sweet con- 
tent and in delightful fellowship he will wor- 
ship and wait with those he loves. 


“My guest-chamber.” What is his guest- 
chamber today? Surely it is here, in this 
church, where we are worshipping this morn- 
ing and in all the houses and homes of worship 
and prayer which have been prenared for him 
through all the centuries. Look for a moment 
at the appointments of that first guest-chamber 
where he broke the bread and blessed the wor- 
shippers. 

It was large. It was a “large upper room.” 
It was roomy and spacious. A smaller room 
might have done. But the room provided was 
airy ‘and cheery and inviting. So too is our 
guest-chamber. It is large and roomy and in- 
viting. Sometimes we wish it was not so large 
and so roomy so that every seat might be oc- 
cupied but it is well to have an empty pew 
here and there. It is a constant invitation to 
the world to come, for there is room for all. 
It is a constant challenge to us to go out and 
constrain the hungry to enter that they might 
be satisfied and that God’ house may be filled. 

It was an upper room. It was quiet in the 
midst of tumult. The city streets were 
thronged with pilgrims, but in that upper room 
there was opportunity for meditation and for 
undisturbed communion. Every guest-cham- 


ber ought to be in a quiet corner away from 
the throb of the motor car and the clang of the 
trafic and the shout of the people. The church 
ought to be a “calm and sure retreat” from 
every stormy wind that blows. 


It was furnished. It was no poor room, no 
mission hall, no make shift. Mark gave Jesus 
his best. It was furnished with tables and 
couches and rtgs in preparation § for 
worthy guests and furnished with every 
convenience. Nothing is too good for our 
Lord. Nothing too beautiful. Nothing too 
costly. Let the temple of the Lord be beauti- 
ful wanting nothing. 


It was not yet ready for Jesus. Something 
more was needed. Peter and John must make 
ready the passover. They must go on ahead 
and prepare the unleavened bread and the bit- 
ter herbs and the spotless lamb. That was 
their part and then the Lord would come with 
other guests and break the bread and bless the 
feast and scatter glory all around. So too in 
the preparation of the feast we have had a 
part. 

Jesus has come with the guests. That is the 
best of all. He does not come alone and you 
have not come alone but the dear Lord has 
come with his friends and has found everything 
just as he wished it to be and now we are all 
here ready for his words and ready for his 
blessings. There are guests here that have 
not been here before. The Master has brought 
them and in his name we bid them welcome. 
Guests who will sit down to the feast for the 
first time, guests from other churches and 
other lands and one is our Master, even Christ 
and all we are brethren. 

The feast is prepared. The palace is pre- 
pared. It is for us to see that we are a pre- 
pared people. Our preparation is our devo- 
tion, our necessity, our need, our love—Hugh 
T. Kerr, D. D. 


IT PULLED HIM THROUGH. 


Numerous instances could be cited to show that 
in every conceivable walk of life, and in almost 
every sort of daily experience, wit and humor are 
splendid acquisitions “to pull us through” some 
embarrassing situation or strained relation. What 
public man is not pestered with all sorts of pe- 
culiar callers, “the Lord’s silly people,” not a 
few of whom are what the newspapers call 
“cranks.” One of the latter called upon the Bishop 
of Natal, before he was a bishop and while he 
was secretary to Archbishop Benson. It was his 
duty to interview each of the many callers who 
professed to have “business” with the Archbishop. 
The gentleman in question was shown in. “Your 
Grace,” he began in a great hurry, “I have a 
serious matter to bring before your notice. I re- 
gret to say that the Ecclesiastical Commission- 
ers have declared their resolve to burn me alive 
in my house. I place myself in your Grace’s 
hands.” Dr. Baynes took a plain sheet of note 
paper, and, writing upon it, “I hereby forbid 
anyone to burn Mr. Smith in his house without 
first consulting me on the matter,” he handed it, 
unsigned, to the expectant and grateful visitor, 
who departed with a mind absolutely at rest. 
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A CLUSTER OF SPRINGTIME SOCIALS 
FOR YOUR CHURCH. 


Let us take time by the forelock and put 
into out socials after the sun has “crossed the 
line” some of the brightness and pleasant an- 
ticipation that the coming of outdoor pleas- 
ures always brings. 


Strangers’ Social. 


First of all, if your home is in the suburbs 
no doubt a great many families are moving 
from the city out your way just now, and I 
want to give you a few ideas for a social for 
“the stranger within the gates.” I have gleaned 
these from young people’s societies in Penn- 
sylvania and Illinois. 


These young folks were anxious to become 
acquainted with the strangers who frequented 
their church, so they planned a social for them. 
Cards were handed to all strangers by the ush- 
ers on the Sunday preceding the social, re- 
questing their presence at an “Acquaintance 
Meeting,” to be held on a given date. 

Any member of the society failing to bring 
a stranger with him was fined five cents. If 
he brought a stranger belonging to another 
church he was fined ten cents. This feature of 
the plan induced the members to hunt up 
strangers. 


_ A folder bearing a facsimile of the Christian 

flag or the badge of the society giving such a 
social was provided for each guest. Under- 
neath are the words: “This booklet is to be 
filled with autographs secured at the Acquaint- 
ance Meeting of the Young People’s Associa- 
ton” (or whatever society gives the social). 


Later the filled folders were collected. A 
short program was given and refreshments 
were served; then the social closed with the 
return of the booklets to their owners, and 
amid the merriment attending the conferring 
of the degree B. A. (Become Acquainted) upon 
the four persons who had secured the greatest 
number of autographs. 


Spring Breeze Social. 

Then for the next social meeting try a 
Spring Breeze Social. How’s that for a name? 
It sounds refreshing anyway, doesn’t it? Send 
out invitations written in blue ink on cards, 
with a toy windmill in one corner in blue. 
Decorate the church parlors with Japanese 
fans and parasols, and if you can manage it 
financially have some pretty fans for souve- 
nirs. These could serve first as decoration for 
the refreshment table, with windmill paper 
napkins in Delft blue or Japanese ones folded 
like fans. 


Yacht Race. 


Have for the first game a “yacht race.” Hang 
a blue cheese-cloth “sea” on the wall, making 
a race course and landing-place of white chalk. 
The guests, blindfolded, endeavor to pin small 
white paper sail-boats to the landing place. 
Their attempts are very laughable, and when 
the game is finished the craft make an effec- 
tive display if the boats are of good design. 
The tiniest cup it is possible to get may be 
given to the winner. 


Blowing the Feather. 
Arrange four baskets, “east, north, south 


and west.” 
each one with a small feather. 
to see which group can first blow the feathers 
into the baskets, using palmleaf fans. Every 
“touchdown” in this game counts against 
rather than for the players. It is possible to 
accomplish the task without touching the 
feathers or allowing them to touch the floor. 

This social was arranged as a recreation for 
a society in which “plain living and high 
thinking” prevail regarding expenditure, and 
the whole was prepared for about forty people 
at small cost. 

A Lively Outing. 

You are looking forward to summer vaca- 
tion, aren’t you? Well, if you want a social 
that will help the new members who have come 
into the society during the winter to get ac- 
quainted with the older members, and one that 
will be good fun for a small crowd that can 
be easily handled, this novel “outing” will 
please all of them: 


Send your invitations on telegram blanks in- 
closed in the telegram envelopes which Sunday 
School supply house can furnish. To have 
them delivered by messengers will add to the 
importance of the message: 


“Good time at Parsonage Thursday evening. 
Come join excursion party.” 


Arrange a ticket-office, a baggage-room, and 
a lunch-counter. Over the fireplace hang the 
placard: “No Smoking Allowed.” At the 
ticket office all guests are given slips on which 
part of a conundrum is written, and all slips 
are matched, which helps to break up the for- 
mality at the start. 


Arrange the chairs like car seats—two side 
by side on both sides of an aisle. When all 
are seated, “All aboard” is heard. A topic for 
conversation is announced, as, “What do you 
think of motoring?” and after a three minute 
conversation the “conductor” shouts the name 
of a station and the young men move forward 
one seat. 


A new topic is announced, “Where are you 
going to spend your vacation?” and so on. All 
who go on this trip will have a lively time. 
The company arrives at the end of the con- 
versational trip and the first game is a hunting 
party—for Noah’s Ark animals—with a necklace 
of animal crackers for the winner of the most 
trophies. 


Art Gallery. 


Another object of interest on the tour.is an 
art gallery. This is prepared by cutting the 
silhouettes of well-known people in the church 
and mounting them on white or brown paper. 
Other games appropriate would be railroad 
charades, states, or telegrams. 


The greatest modern sin is the abstract love 
of humanity, impersonal love for those who are 
somewhere out of sight. To love those whom 
we do not know, those whom we shall never 
meet, is so easy a thing! The conscience is 
fooled. No, we must love our neighbors—those 
we live with and who are in our way and em- 
barras us.—Tolstoi. 
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JESUS AND SIMON’S BOAT. 
Gipsy Smith, the Evangelist. 
Text: Luke 5:2-4, ; 


I. “He saw two ships standing by the lake; 
but the fisherman were gone out of them, and 
were washing their nets.” It is to be noticed 
that they were washing their own nets. It 
is a pity that so many people take in washing; 
ey spend their time in washing other people’s 

ets. 


Il. “And he entered into one of the ships, 
which was Simon’s, and prayed him that he 
would thrust out a little from the land.” What 
we want to do is to get Jesus with us in our 
life s boat. And when he gets in you, and 
gets in me, people will know it. What kind of 
a Jesus are you presenting to the world to- 
day? Are you presenting the Jesus of Gethse- 
mane, the Jesus of the Cross, the Jesus of the 
resurrection in your life? Does your neighbor 
see Jesus in you—the suffering Saviour, who 
through suffering for you and me is glorified? 
Or do we present a social, worldly, superficial 
Jesus bringing shame to our Lord and 
causing the world to look with contempt upon 
our empty life anf work? Does the Jesus of 
the New Testament live in you? Do your 
children know he abides in you? How did you 
come downstairs this morning? Was'there a 
bit of the fragrance of the rose in your voice? 
Did a breath of heaven seem to abide with you, 
or did you come down witha heavy, impatient 
tread and a voice filled with the bitterness 
that was in your soul? 

III. Simon welcomed Jesus into his boat. 
Do you welcome Jesus into your business to- 
day? Has he made a pulpit in your store? 
Does he have possession of your ledger? Has 
he made a pulpit of your farm, your home? 


IV. Jesus bade Simon to launch out into 
the deep. He was going to reward him for 
the loan of his boat. He will not be in debt 
to any man; he always does us more than we 
can possibly do for him. 

Jesus is bidding each one of us to launch 
out into the deep. Let us be out and out for 
Christ. There are too many professed Chris- 
tians who are “in and out,” and too often 
more out than in. 

Early one morning while walking along 
Wesley lake at Ocean Grove a young boy out 
in a boat called to Mrs. Margaret Bottome, 
founder of the King’s Daughters, to know if 
she did not want to row. When she signified 
that she did, he pulled up to the shore, and 
instead of stepping in Mrs. Bottome put one 
foot on the gunwale with the result that the 
boat almost turned over and shot back into the 
water. The little fellow pulled up to the shore 
again and this time Mrs. Bottom touched the 
side with the other foot, the result being the 
same. As the boy pulled up the third time, 
with a disgusted look on his face he called, 
“Why don’t you get in all of you?” and the 
expression was the more apt from the fact that 
Mrs. Bottome was a very large woman; there 
was a great deal of her to get in. 

It will pay you, my brother, to get in al- 
together. That is, we want to get completely 
into the boat where Jesus is; we want to have 
him completely in our lives. 


FUNDAMENTALS. 

Doctor Z. T. Sweeney, Pastor Lenox Avenue 
Union Church, Disciples of Christ, 
New York. 

Is There a God? 

The tendency of the human mind is more 
and more toward bed-rock, not satisfied with 
anything less, seeking that which abides, is 

eternal. 

Everything which now stands, stands be- 
cause it ought to stand. If it falls, it falls be- 
cause it ought to fall. 

There is a difference between unbelievers and 
disbelievers. Unbelief may be the result of 
reason; disbelief of no reason. 

A drop of water cannot contain the ocean; 
no more can finite man comprehend God. 
But he may apprehend Him. Comprehend, to 
take in all; apprehend, to take in such part as 
we are able. 

An uoner demands a lower, before demands 
after. You cannot have dependency without 
independency. 

If there is thought there must be a thinker. 
This independent thinker is my God. 

God Spake. 

God spake because man demands that God 
should speak. Man is an everlasting cry to 
God for light. 

God never gave a want without making 
something to supply that want. If this is true 
—and it is true—in all nature, will it break at 
the highest point? 

If man has been made with this want, God 
has supplied this want. 

Does Death End All? 

If a man die, shall he live again? 

Man is here. Either he has always been 
here, or he has had a beginning. If he began 
once, he can begin again. 

All peoples have had a belief in a future 
life. You say it is a dream. All people had 
the same dream. 

Man in his spiritual development believes it 
most; man at his worst believes it least. 

That which we love we desire to preserve. 
Look about this world, and vou see that every- 
thing tends to show that God loves us. God 
wants to preserve what He loves. 

His Son. 

At home I have a box full of cogwheels and 
all sorts of things. I can do nothing with 
them. Then comes a pamphlet. I read and 
see a picture of each one of these pieces. I 
put them together, and it makes a_ perfect 
whole. I know that whoever made the book, 
made the machine. 

Our religious teachers (Confucius, Zoroaster, 
Buddha, Mohammed) have been making a lot 
of books to tell how to run this machine. 
What have they made of it? 

Any religion aside from the religion of Je- 
sus Christ makes a man worse. 

Study your own nature. You will find that 
every need of your life is met in Jesus Christ. 
Jesus Christ is the Being through whom God 
revealed Himself to man.—Bible Record. 
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A Job of Mending Worth While 
Rev. W. R. Curtis 


EXT : 
ing their nets and he called them.” 
4:21. 


No two people are called to the same work, nor 
are given the same personality. It is equally 
true that every individual has a natural turn to 
fit him for his place in the world. The Spirit 
of God given the individual does not obliterate 
the personality of the individual, but rather 
pushes him out into the world clothed upon with 
the righteousness of Christ. Hence what you 
have the world needs. Some people seem to be 
born with noble traits; others rise to be noble in 
spite of inherited weaknesses. Are we supposing 
too much to think the virtue that Jesus saw in 
these two men, that they were mending their 
nets, was the basic principle in the selection of 
them? Their avocation was basic. And we be- 
lieve that Jesus reasoned that men that would 
mend their nets material would also mend their 
nets moral when they saw a rent. 


A rent never gets smaller. A stitch in timé 
saves nine. The net was worth saving. It 
provided efficiency for the whole net. “Follow 
me and I will make you to be fishers of men.” 
Again Jesus says to Peter, “Row out into the 
deep,” and there Peter learned one of the great- 
est lessons of his life, that of the might of Christ 
in the life to catch men. 


These lessons should never be unfolded to 
mean fishing with hook and line. The church is 
one great net to gather in. Not by rushing into 
the fish, but by going around them. It is not 
our doctrines that are winning men to any in- 
dividual church. But the individuality, back of 
which is the Spirit of God. We are all trying to 
make our churches more efficient. We are trying 
to be able to reach all classes. We are trying 
to make the church a home for all who come. We 
are trying to make it a life-saving station. The 
pastor should have a supreme ambition to exalt 
Christ, and help men to know him. His life 
should be a living sacrifice for the world. A 
choir, whose lives are as near as possible tuned 
to the music of heaven. A board of deacons who 
are living ideal lives. A consecrated corps of 
Sabbath School teachers, with adaptations; but 
the more important is the individual. “A chain 
is as strong as its weakest link, and man as his 
weakest hour.” Paul knew there was a rent in 
bis life and he prayed for it to be removed, but 
grace was given to fill the need. David knew 
there was a rent in his life and he prayed, 
“Cleanse thou me from secret faults.” The Jews 
were weak in that they kept the outside of the 
platter clean while within was uncleanness. 


We would believe that the worst rent can be 
mended. We have known of many a young man 
who has settled down to master a weakness in 
his life and has come out more than conqueror. 
Israelites were told that every place that the sole 
of their foot should tread upon was theirs. That 
weak place in Thomas’ life was mended so that 
instead of a broken faith we hear “My Lord and 
My God.” <A Peter who would at one time hew 
all men down that opposed his Christ, now writ- 


“And he saw James and John mend- 


Matt. 


ing “Honor all men, love the brotherhood, fear 
God, honor the king,” and again, “For as much 
as Christ hath suffered in the flesh, arm your- 
selves with the same mind.” 


Is there a weak place in your life? It can 
be mended. Your attitude in the mending may 
determine the action of Jesus in putting you into 
his service. Not the experience of yesterday 
that seemed so wonderful to you, is going to 
answer through life, but what you continue to 
be. A young man being asked by a young woman 
to go to the altar, replied, “I know you too well. 
A Sabbath School class of young men lost faith 
in their teacher after seeing her in the giddy 
ballroom. There was a rent in her life. If I 
have to back away from you to avoid a filthy 
stench of tobacco, what you say about Jesus 
doesn’t appeal to me. Don’t tell me a filthy story 
and then expect me to listen to you testify of a 
remarkable experience you had thirty years ago 
out in the woods. It would be to God’s glory 
if you would have stayed out there. Don’t de- 
ceive me in a transaction ahd then try to lead 
me into the truth. Out of the same mouth pre- 
ceedeth blessing and cursing. My brethren, these 
things ought not so to be. Doth a fountain send 
forth at the same place sweet water and bitter? 
Can the fig tree, my brethren, bear olive berries? 
Or the vine, figs? So can no fountain yield 
both salt water and fresh. That rent never 
grows smaller. 


A stitch in time saves nine. Your net is worth 
saving. It is a part of your work to mend it. 
It means efficiency to mend it. Jesus may say 
to you, “Row out into the deep,” if he sees that 
you are one that is willing when you see a rent 
in your life to mend it. 


HOW TO MAKE THE PENNIES COUNT. 


A debt of $1,000 may be easily raised by 
getting two hundred people to promise to pay 
one penny a day for one year and five months. 
All the machinery needed will be two hundred 
people who will promise to pay one penny a 
day, two hundred little barrels to put the pen- 
nies in and twenty faithful collectors who will 
collect the money every two weeks and hand 
it to the treasurer; fourteen cents every four- 
teen days from each contributor. 

The amount seems very small, but look at it. 
With two hundred people doing it, it makes 
twenty-eight dollars paid off on the debt every 
two weeks and in a little less than one year 
and five months the whole amount will be 
raised—just by two hundred people paying a 
penny a day for that length of time. 

It is a good plan not to give more than ten 
names to a collector; too much work may 
mean poor work; and to the faithfulness of the 
collectors is due much of the success of this 
plan—The Minister’s Social Helper. 


Bible religion is faith working by love, holy 
tempers and holy lives. It is in two words, 
gratitude and benevolence; gratitude to our 
Creator and Supreme Benefactor, and benevo- 
lence to our fellow creatures. 
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Two Definite Conversions 


Conversion of Lew Wallace. 


Gen. Wallace has the distinction of being “a 
soldier, diplomatist, lawyer and author.” From 
1881 to 1885 he was United States’ Minister to 
Turkey. His book entitled Ben Hur, a tale of 
the Christ, has been given a high place in the 
religious literature of this and other coun- 
tries. 

An intimate friend of General Wallace has 
given an account of his conversion to Chris- 
tianity, and what led to the writing of Ben 
Hur. And we recommend the skeptic to pon- 
der the case and knock at the same door that 
led Wallace into the temple of truth. 


The following is the account: 


General Wallace was perfectly indifferent 
to Christianity. One day, while travel- 
ing he found himself in company with Colonel 
Ingersoll. Their conversation turned on re- 
ligious topics, and in the course of the dis- 
cussion Ingersoll presented his views. Wallace 
listened, was much impressed and finally re- 
marked that he was not yet prepared to agree 
with Ingersoll on certain very extreme propo- 
sitions relative to the non-divinity of Christ. 
Ingersoll thereupon urged Wallace to give the 
matter the careful study and research that he 
himself had done, expressing his confidence 
that Wallace would, after doing so, fully ac- 
quiesce in the Ingersoll view. After parting, 
Wallace determined to give the matter the 
most thorough investigation. For six years 
he thought, studied and searched. At the end 
of that time Ben Hur was produced. I met 
Wallace at the Denison Hotel, in Indianapolis, 
not long after the book had been published. 
The book was naturally the topic of our con- 
versation. After having told me the story he 
turned to me and said: ‘The result of my long 
study was the absolute conviction that Jesus 
of Nazareth was not only a Christ and the 
Christ, but that he was also my Christ, my 
Saviour and my Redeemer.”—L. T. T., in the 
Bible Champion. 


The Conversion of Governor Patterson. 

The transformation of Saul of Tarsus into 
Paul the Apostle irresistibly occurs to one who 
considers the conversion of ex-Governor Malcolm 
R. Patterson to belief in Christ, the making over 
of his private life, and his complete change of 
front on the liquor question. 

The story of Governor Patterson’s conversion 
is thus told by the man chiefly responsible for it, the 
Rev. J. L. Weber, D.D., of Memphis, Tenn., “Mr. 
Patterson was surrounded by influences that made 
him the champion of the liquor interests of the 
State. He was forced into close and initimate re- 
lations with men of convivial habits, and while 
not a habitual drinker, he was often overcome 
and led into debauchery. It was while on one of 
these debauches that he was humiliated by arrest 
and exposure. That humiliation was God’s op- 
portunity. 

“I was divinely led to approach him through 
a letter in which I urged him to seek the favor 
of God, and assured him that honest repentance 
would bring him to his Heavenly Father. I tried 
to show him what Jesus Christ is to the man 


who realizes himself a sinner. I received a cour- 
teous and appreciative reply. That led to other 
correspondence and to interviews. He made a 
bold decision and took his stand for God.” 


The news had a remarkable effect in Tennessee, 
where Mr. Patterson “had for some years been 
leading the forces opposed to the churches.” 
The ex-Governor’s emphatic declarations in favor 
of the liquor-law enforcement bills under con- 
sideration by the State legislature, caused a sensa- 
tion, but nothing*compared to what followed. 
As he studied the liquor question from the view- 
point of a Christian he abandoned his former 
opinions and accepted prohibition as the only 
remedy for the great evil. 

“Tennessee was startled by this announcement. 
While some church people doubted his sincerity, 
the liquor people never questioned it. His stand 
has settled the question of prohibition for Ten- 
essee.” 

Dr. Weber adds: 

“The calls for speeches are coming in from 
every part of the United States. He is thinking 
of closing his law office and of giving all of his 
time to the fight against the saloon. Nothing of 
recent happening has had so inspiring an effect 
upon the church as the conversion of Governor 
Patterson. But is not the church in the world 
to secure just such things? The same 
power that operated during the apostolic days is 
operating today.” 

When Governor Patterson told his own story 
of his change of heart at the Columbus National 
Convention of the Antisaloon League, the build- 
ing rang with cries of “Amen!” “Glory be to 
God!” “Hallelujah.” The Governor said: 

“IT grew up in the city of Memphis, where 
saloons were numerous, and regarded as fixt and 
permanent institutions. I became a lawyer, was 
elected prosecuting attorney of the district, and, 
during my incumbency, saloons were open and 
licensed under the law, and were without restric- 
tion as to number. I was afterward sent to Con- 
gress, where I served six years. At this time 
liquor was openly sold in the restaurants of 
both wings of the Capitol. Upon being elected 
Governor, I prepared a careful message express- 
ing the opinion that Prohibition as a governmental 
policy was fundamentally wrong. I thought that 
such a law would result in multiplying the evils 
of the liquor traffic instead of correcting them 
and holding them in check. This message 
‘ has been circulated as campaign material, 
published in liquor journals and in books, and 
used as arguments by those who were contesting 
the advance of the Prohibition sentiment. . . . 
My life has had deep sorrows. I have seen the 
trail of liquor everywhere. I have seen it drag 
down many of the associates of my boyhood, 
consigning them to untimely graves. I have seen 
its forked lightning strike: my first-born. I have 
tried to help him in his brave but melancholy 
struggle for redemption. At last I have felt its 
blow as it turned upon me its shaming wrath— 
upon me who had pleaded before the people for 
its very existence. When logic failed and reason 
gave no answer J cast aside all thought of what 
the world might say or think, and went to the 
throne of Almighty God. There, on bended knees, 
I asked for light and strength and they came. 
From a vague believer in the guidance of divine 
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power, I have become a convert to its infinite 
truth. From an unhappy and dissatisfied man, 
out of tune with the harmony of life and religion, 
I have become happy and content, firmly anchored 
in faith and ready to testify from my own ex- 
perience to the miraculous power of God to 
cleanse the souls of men.” 


Then the ex-Governor paid his respects to the 
institution he had once so ably defended: 


“Tt stands a convicted felon, and must receive 
the sentence of the law. It must go never to re- 
turn, and, with the going of the saloon, liquor 
itself should go. 


“I favor Prohibition in any form that will either 
reduce or destroy the liquor-traffic. I, favor it 
personal-wide, town-wide, State-wide, nation- 
wide, and world-wide.”—The Literary Digest. 


CARDINAL’S DAY IN WASHINGTON. 


The following item appeared in the Catholic 
Universe the week after the event noted: 

Cardinal Gibbons was in Washington last 
Sunday to celebrate Cardinal’s Day, a cus- 
tom inaugurated by him about nine years 
ago and followed every year since. The day 
was celebrated by a: solemn high mass in St. 
Patrick’s Church at 11 o’clock which was at- 
tended by members of the cabinet, the diplo- 
matic corps, justices of the Supreme Court, 
officers of the army and. navy, senators and 
representatives and a number of prominent 
churchmen and citizens of Washington. 

After the services the cardinal held a recep- 
tion in Carroll Hall, when the members of the 
St. Vincent de Paul Society and the League of 
the Good Shepherd served as the guard of 
honor and thousands formed in line, including 
many non-Catholics, to give New Year greet- 
ings to the aged prelate. 

Concerning this, the Christian Herald com- 
mented as follows: 

As a social event, we have not a word to 
say in criticism of “Cardinal’s Day.” That is 
a private affair of Cardinal Gibbons and his 
friends. We rather think it a pleasing and 
commendable act on the part of thé parishion- 
ers to show their regard for their pastors pub- 
licly and to express their loyalty to their lead- 
ers. As a religious service the celebration of a 
“solemn high mass” by Catholics on an occa- 
sion like the Cardinal’s Day is as defensible 
as the service which a Protestant or other con- 
gregation holds when it wishes to honor a 
pastor. Catholics always celebrate masses of 
divers sorts. That is a way they have in the 
practice of their religion. It concerns nobody 
but themselves. This is a free country. 


Lastly, it is of only passing interest to most 
-of us who attend a mass in a Catholic Church 
or a reception of a Roman cardinal. 


The sensational features attending Cardinal’s 
Day are (1)) the fact that the cardinal comes 
from Baltimore, his home, to the national cap- 
ital to celebrate the day; (2) that it is noted 
that he gathers about him “members of the 
cabinet, the diplomatic corps, justices of the 
Supreme Court, officers of the army and navy, 
senators and representatives.” This causes 
Cardinal’s Day at the capital to look decidedly 
like a state affair. 


The President, Secretary of State, and some; 
times the ambassadors of foreign nations, have 
their New Year receptions at the capital. 
These functions are a realistic panorama of 
world power, and the pomp of rulers is dis- 
played at them. 


Now here comes the oldest American car- 
dinal, oldest in years and office, and sets up 
his own New Year reception at our capital, 
and is delighted to see that in a manner his 
claim to recognition as a sovereign, “a prince 


of the blood,” is granted; for some persons of | 


official rank are there to greet him. They may 
persuade themselves, but they will not persuade 
millions of their fellow citizens, that they came 
merely to greet a kind old gentleman or a per- 
sonal friend, or to honor a great man. Mr. 
Gibbons has come to Washington not as Mr. 
Gibbons, but as the leading prelate of the 
Roman Catholic Church in the United States. 
He and his people note the presence at their 
Cardinal’s Day, not of men as individuals but 
as cabinet officers, ambassadors, judges, gen- 
erals and members of Congress. These gentle- 
men might not have gone to Baltimore to at- 
tend Cardinal’s Day; therefore, the accommo- 
dating Cardinal comes to Washington. More- 
over, this is preferable, because Baltimore is 
not the capital, while Washington is. 

No church in the country, except perhaps the 
Mormons on a smaller scale, is playing politics 
and religion as does the Roman Catholic 
Church. No officials of any other church do 
what the Roman Church dignitaries are con- 
tinually doing when they use the officials of 
our city, state and national governments at 
their politico-religious exhibitions for the glo- 
rification of their church. If our officials and 
statesmen imagine that their presence on Car- 
dinal’s Day or at a Pan-American mass is for 
any other purpose than stage offect, and that 
the greater portion of their intelligent and 
fair-minded fellow citizens view their action 
in any other light, they are mistaken. 


“ GOD BLESS THE CHOIR.” 

Under this head a precentor gathers up the 
following observations: 

Many choirs receive more criticism than 
prayers. 

The choir-hater and the choir-worshipper are 
both at fault. 

The church should show its appreciation of 
the choir, and deal liberally with it. Parsi- 
mony is most fatal to musical progress. 

: The choir should have a right conception of 
its, place. It does not exist to exploit its own 
ability, but to lead worship. : 

The choir should consider the audience. 


Music, to be effective, must be adapted to its 
hearers’ capacities. ~ 


_There is no substitute for congregational 
singing. Its effect is electrical. A good choir 
seeks to develop it, and keeps in touch with 
the congregation. me 


The spirit of the choir should be devout and — 


reverent.—Exchange. - 
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